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CHAPTER I. 



"And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, 'twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee. 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here.*' 

T George Town, in the island of 
Penang, Straits of Malacca, on the 
27th of August, 1850, a meeting of 
the most influential gentlemen in the town 
was held, the Hon. Colonel Butterworth, 
Governor, presiding. 

At that meeting it was resolved to erect 
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a tablet in St. George s Church, to the 
memory of Captain Congalton, to bear the 
following inscription : — 

^0 the Jttemcra 

OF 

SAMUEL CONGALTON, 

Who Departed this Life on the 18th April, 1850, 

Aged 54 Years, 

RESPECTED AND ESTEEMED BY ALL CLASSES 

IN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA, 

WHERE HE HAD ABLY SERVED THE 

HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY 

FOR UPWARDS OF A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 

AND DURING THE LAST 1 3 YEARS 

AS COMMANDER OF THE STEAMERS 

"DIANA" AND " HOOGLY." 

Such was the announcement that ap- 
peared in one of the local newspapers on 
the last day of August, 1850. 

And who was this Samuel Congalton ? 
Will our readers accompany us to one of 
the sweetest villages in Scotland, and we 
will endeavour to answer the inqviiry f 

The day is fine, and noon has birought 
you to the magnificent and venerable ruin, 
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embosomed in the midst of evergreens, and 
mantled with ivy. We have never visited 
an old castle more to our taste than this. 
It is a fine old keep, a rare remnant of the 
feudal times, and, as you pass from this 
ancient fastness, where the barons and their 
retainers had their Jolly days of wassail, as 
well as their stern times of war, to the 
beautiful garden, where the modern hand 
of culture has lavished all its skill, you 
have a striking combination of the past and 
the present. 

And now for the shore. Take your way 
through at the nearest. The rabbits (and 
they are running about you in hundreds) 
do. this, and why may not you ? At no 
great distance stands the hoary giant-sen- 
tinel of the Firth, the Bass Rock, and quite 
at hand are the islets of I bra, Fibras, 
Craigleith, and the Lambs. 

A 9hort walk brings you to the new and 

very tasteful marine house of A . A 

fev/ steps further leads you to the shore, 
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and within a very few yards of high water 
mark, you observe a one-storeyed ruined 
cottage, from the walls of which not a few 
stones have been taken away, probably to 
assist in the erection of the marine villa on 
the adjoining height. 

The architecture of the cottage now in 
ruins was of the plainest and simplest kind, 
its accommodation very limited, comprising 
not more than " a but and a ben," if it even 
did that ; but it looked out upon the 
glorious Forth ; it stood upon the margin of 
its rock-bound coast, and at one of the 
most interesting points in the whole line of 
its coast scenery. What, then, although 
the space occupied by the family that lived 
within these four walls did not exceed a 
few feet square ? They had the bent for 
miles behind, and the wide expanse of 
ocean before — 

"And Nature's charms, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales, and foaming floods, 
Are free alike to all.'' 
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It was in this lovely, though somewhat 
solitary spot, and within the walls of this 
cottage now in ruins, that Samuel Congalton 
was born ; and from this small lonely dwell- 
ing on the sea-shore did his mother carry 
her infant, with all a mother's pride, to 
church, to receive the holy rite of baptism, 
and his name was entered in the parish 
records as the son of a poor man, who 
supported himself and his family by his own 
hard labour. The cottage can scarcely be 
called an " auld clay biggin," such as that 
in which Burns was born, and which was 
built by his father's own hands ; but 
there was as little space in the one as 
in the other, and beneath the roof-tree 
of each were families reared in manly 
independence. 

Scotland is proud of her cottage homes ; 
and well she may, from the worth and 
genius and piety that have been reared 
within them. The same may be said of 
her parish schools, although they are now 
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far from meeting the demands of the 
age. 

Like other boys situated at a distance 
from the "noisy mansion/' Samuel had 
made considerable progress in the mechan- 
ical art of reading before he was sent to 
the parish school. There are frequently 
circumstances in early life which not only 
show the native bent of the youthful mind, 
but which serve to indicate the course 
which a boy is likely to take, and the 
sphere of action which he is destined to fill. 
Thus we have the boy Watt watching, with 
profound interest the steam of the tea- 
kettle, greatly to the annoyance of his aunt, 
and the hero of Trafalgar, when a mere 
child, playing with a miniature cannon as a 
toy. 

The same early indications of the future 
were as distinctly seen in the boy Congal- 
ton. He loved the sea. In the solitary 
place where he was brought up, there were 
but few, if any, companions. But the 
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hoary old ocean was his playmate. They 
seemed to be inseparable : they never tired 
of each other. Many a fear was expressed 
that he would be found drowned some 
morning. But no! the brave old sea is 
generous to those who love him. The 
boy's heart was in the sea. Many a 
gallant fleet of "partan" shells did he 
construct, when but a mere child, on the 
ledge of a jutting rock, whilst his mother 
stood trembling ofttimes in the doorway. 
The one fleet belonged to the French, the 
other to the English ; but the former was 
always sure to be beaten. 

Before he was sent to school, and he 
was a considerable distance from it, some 
one had made him a present of a pretty 
large-sized board, with the alphabet printed 
in large characters upon it. But he was 
fonder of the sea than of his letters. The 
board mysteriously went off. He had 
shaped it with his knife like a boat, stuck 
a mast into the middle of it, equipped it 
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with a sail, set it adrift on the waters, and 
on being asked what had become of the 
board, replied, with great glee, that if it 
had kept on its right course, it would be 
off Fife by this time. 

On reaching his eighth year, he was sent 
to the parish school, where he attended, 
like the late Alexander Murray, the cele- 
brated shepherd youth and oriental scholar 
of Galloway, during the winter months 
only, being compelled to labour during the 
months of spring, summer, and " hairst." 

He had not only a romantic love of the 
sea, but he had a " fine mechanical genius." 
It would have been hard to say whether he 
loved his knife or the sea best, or, looking 
into the future, whether he was destined to 
be a sailor or a carver in wood. 

When at school, an aged shepherd 
presented him with an old useless clock, 
which had long been a piece of lumber, and 
which had fallen into his hands at a country 
sale. All lessons were laid aside, even the 
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sea for a time was at discount, and in a few 
days Samuel had the clock, now brightly 
cleaned and polished, placed upon the 
cottage wall, where its cheerful click was a 
new voice in the home circle, for it kept 
time with the best clock in the land. 

After this his fame for cleaning and 
repairing clocks became as great as that of 
young Fergusson, who, when quite a youth, 
made with his penknife a wooden watch, 
which a clumsy clodpole let fall, and 
crushed under his foot. For a time the 
boy had the honour of cleaning and repair- 
ing all the old clocks in the parish. But 
this was a very profitless kind of work, and 
one in which there was no small danger, 
for the only remuneration that was ever 
thought of was the everlasting glass of 
whisky, which was considered to pay for all, 
or an invitation to drink in the public-house. 
Had he continued long at this thriftless 
kind of work, the probability is, that he 
would very soon have required repairing 
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himself, and habits might have been formed 
that would have proved the bane of his 
future life. 

Many promising youths have been des- 
troyed by our drinking customs ; and it is 
a sad fact, that in town and country, men 
with the most gifted minds, and hands, ever 
ready to turn to anything where mechanical 
skill is required, have, generally speaking, 
been the very men who have fallen victims 
to the seductive influence of dissipated 
company and strong drink. 

We have known a young man who^ could 
clean clocks, repair watches, letter grave- 
stones, turn "taps and peeries" to every 
boy in the village, make sun-dials and 
music-boxes, become a drivelling, blear- 
eyed, slavering sot, before his thirtieth 
year, because his very genius and aptitude 
for all kinds of skilled labour only brought 
him into more fatal and frequent contact 
with the glass which was considered pay- 
ment for his every job. 
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As already hinted, young Congalton's 
ruling passion was a strong, and seemingly 
instinctive, love of the sea. When a mere 
child, he took to the water as readily as a 
young duck, and seemed to be as much in 
his element there as when rolling about on 
the cottage floor, or chasing rabbits from 
one retreat to another, in the wide-spread 
bent that stretched along the margin of the 
Firth. 

His means of reading were very scanty, 
but the few books that happened to fall in 
his way only served to strengthen his 
passion for the sea. He would have 
parted with any earthly possessions he 
had, or cheerfully walked many miles, for 
any book recording the discoveries of 
voyagers, or the exploits of naval com- 
manders, such as Cook and Anson and 
Rodney and Blake. 

Before he had reached his "teens" he 
resolved he would go to sea ; and, whether 
he acquainted his parents with his resolu- 
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tion or not, it is certain that, with a 
view to carrying out his intention, he 
walked from his lonely cottage-home to 
Leith. 

An elder brother was residing here at 
the time, and on learning the design for 
which Samuel left home, he at once firmly 
opposed it, and forthwith sent him back. 
Thwarted in his design for the present, he 
betook himself to the drudgery in which 
his father for many years was engaged, 
such as breaking stones, mending roads, 
digging drains, catching rabbits at certain 
seasons of the year, and, in short, doing 
any kind of odd-jobs as a man of all sort 
of out-door work, one department of which 
has not unaptly been described by Luath : 

"A cottar howkin' in a sheugh 
Wi* dirty stanes biggin' a dyke. 
Barring a quarry, and sic like." 

He continued at this monotonous, slushy 
kind of work, varied now and then by the 
more artistic employment of cleaning clocks, 
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till he was nearly sixteen years of age, when 
the following circumstances gave an entirely 
new turn to his life : — 

A severe gale of wind had driven in a 
small coasting vessel to North Berwick, 
where it was detained several days by the 
storm. The skipper — a frank, honest, gene- 
rous fellow — during one of these days, when 
he had little or nothing to do, was walking 

along the shore towards D , when he 

encountered our young hero at the turning 
of a road, in the midst of wind and rain and 
dub and mire, breaking stones. 

" Why should a stout young lubber like 
you be breaking stones there for a wretched 
pittance, and in such miserable weather, 
when you might be a first-rate seaman, and 
be getting excellent wages ?" 

So spake the weather-beaten skipper, as 
the rain drops fell thickly from his low- 
crowned, slouching "sou*-wester.*' He 
was proud of his seafaring life, although 
he had but lately encountered a frightful 

B 
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and disastrous hurricane, and was now 
weather-bound. 

"That's what IVe wanted to be all along," 
said Samuel, as he raised his head from the 
heap of stones he was breaking, and, whilst 
leaning with the one hand on his hammer, 
he wiped the sweat, and the rain, and the 
mire, from his face — ^glowing all over, 
nevertheless, like the sun in a day of hard 
frost, when the thermometer is below zero. 

"Well, my good fellow, Fll get you a 
place — I will ; there's my hand on it;" and 
instantly two hard and horny hands were 
clasped together, as firmly and lovingly as 
if the hearts that owned them had been on 
the most affectionate terms for many years. 

The skipper perceived at once that he 
had addressed no ordinary youth. The 
exterior was rough, but there was a noble 
spirit within, and he had never looked on a 
more earnest or a more intelligent face. 

The gruff old tar was brief and blunt in 
all his inquiries; and, giving the young 
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Stone-breaker a hearty slap on the back, 
and telling him " to keep his timbers all 
right," he left him, and they never met 
again. But this little incident was the 
turning point in young Congalton's life. 
Such, however, are the seemingly trifling 
circumstances on which the future destinies 
of our lives depend. 

The skipper was as good as his word, 
for, in a few weeks after this interview, two 
letters were seen placed in the window of 

the little post-office of D , where they 

had lain for several days — for there was no 
letter carrier at that time — and probably 
they might have lain for as many years, and 
become waste paper, had not young Congal- 
ton accidentally learned on a Sunday, when 
at church, that there were two letters lying 
at the post office — one for himself and the 
other for his father. They were from the 
honest old skipper, and their contents, 
when read over in the midst of the 
lowly cottage circle, banished sleep for 
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one night at least from that usually happy 
dwelling. 

In order to make sure work, the skipper 
had written the " old un," urging him to 
allow his son to go to sea, and to send him 
up forthwith to a shipowner in South Shields, 
who would be glad to take him as an 
apprentice. 

After a good deal of reasoning, suspense, 
and demurring, it was at last resolved that 
Samuel should have his own way. 

There was but little preparation required, 
for alas ! there was but little to give him. 

He could not leave, however, without 
seeing Rosie Maclean — 3, bright-eyed girl, 
the daughter of the nearest cottager. 
He knew not well why he should go and 
see her, or why he was all in such a flutter 
when, with the tear in his eye, he gently 
drew her to himself, and placed around her 
neck an old watch-guard that the some- 
what eccentric "dominie'* had given him 
as a prize for spelling, several years ago. 
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Poor Rosie said she would wear it till they 
met again, which was never in this world, 
for, two years after this, a fresh green 
mound was seen in the parish churchyard, 
and that was her early grave. 

Such is life ! The touching ballad of 
" Jeanie Morrison " will furnish the reason 
why these two young hearts were knit 
together, if anyone is at a loss to divine. 

One bright morning in June there were 
unusual bustle and excitement in the little 
cottage on the shore. Stern necessity 
compelled the father to go out to his 
labour. He could not even spare a part 
of the day to see his son set off on his 
journey to South Shields. 

The poor are sorely bestead at times; 
and so, a warm shake of the hand, a " God 
bless you, and take care of yourself" uttered 
with a voice almost choked with emotion, 
and the father parted from his boy, whom 
he never afterwards saw. The mother 
had prepared a small bundle on the night 
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He turned for a few moments to gaze 
upon the scenes of childhood, and, although 
he now felt that the highest object of his 
ambition was about to be gained, he was 
never ashamed in after life to confess that, 

when he took a farewell look of D , 

with its old castle mantled with ivy, its 
lovely green, on which he had spent many 
happy hours in ** life's morning march/' 
and the neatly trimmed cottages, with the 
islet-gemmed Firth, which had been as 
his playmate, and the hills of Fife in the 
background— all bathed in the sunshine of 
a bright day in June, he was overcome, 
and sat down and wept. Brushing away 
a tear, he started to his feet and proceeded 
on his journey". 

There were no railways then and no 
steamboats, for the mighty discoveries of 
Watt lay still in the future. But young 
Congalton, like every youthful pedestrian 
setting out on the journey of life, literally 
drove his own pair^ and, at sunset on the 
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second day after he left his native parish, 
he reached South Shields, footsore and 
hungry, an utter stranger to everything 
there but his own varied thoughts. 

He went at once to the shipowner, with 
whom the skipper had made all necessary 
arrangements, found him a kind-hearted 
man, was next day bound as an apprentice 
sailor, placed on board a coasting vessel 
employed in the coal trade, and which 
made occasional runs between Newcastle 
and London. 
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his mind, there was nothing but a dark, 
hopeless, and dishonoured future before 
him. 

His great ambition at the outset was to 
be a first-rate seaman, and to rise as such. 
The conduct of his associates was utterly 
incompatible with this, and therefore he 
manfully resolved, in the strength of God, 
to stand aloof from all their evil habits. 
For a while he was sorely bestead. They 
omitted no opportunity to provoke him, 
and to cause him trouble. But his kind 
looks, generous heart, and forgiving spirit, 
now stood him in good stead. 

One of the shrewdest of the crew, but 
the most deeply tutored in sin, seeing that 
they could not get him to do as they did 
by any species of unkindness they could 
heap upon him, tried him on another 
"tack.*' He became extremely obliging 
to young Congalton, assisted him on any 
occasion when he could lend him a hand, 
took great pains to instruct him in the 
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craft, and did everything to win his confi- 
dence and esteem. 

The country youth, however, was *'wide 
awake/* for he had read in a good old book, 
that Satan could transform himself into an 
angel of light. He did not require to wait 
long for the proof of this. 

The hoary-headed sinner — for he was at 
least thirty years older than the ** green 
un,'* as he used to call him, with a leering 
wink to his companions — after he thought 
he had him fairly coiled in the meshes 
which he had so adroitly woven, got him 
ashore pne night in London, and, under the 
pretence of showing him the sights of the 
great city, took him to a large hall, or 
saloon, where several hundreds of young 
people of both sexes were drinking, and 
where coarse and most corrupting theatri- 
cals were exhibited. 

The scenes which he witnessed in this 
hall, where many unwary youths have been 
ruined, and of whose sad fate the " candle 
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Stage coach, or by the regular sailing 
packet, applied to the skipper for a pas- 
sage, and was taken on board. He and 
young Congalton got upon the most 
intimate terms. 

The passenger turned out to be the 
sub-editor of an English provincial news- 
paper, and who, smarting either under some 
real or imaginary insult offered by his 
employers, was now proceeding to the 
metropolis to cast himself upon the troubled 
and uncertain sea of London literary life. 
He had not a friend in the world. He 
had never known his parents, or, if he 
had, he studiously concealed them. As to 
money, he had little more than barely 
sufficed to pay his passage in a coasting 
vessel. And yet he was full of hope. 

He had a great variety of manuscripts 
in his possession ; and the articles which 

he had contributed to the Journaly and 

the sparkling genius with which he had 
filled, from time to time, the poets' comer 
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in that paper, stamped him at once as a 
young and ardent writer of great promise. 

The sailor and the editor, from a certain 
congeniality of temperament, became knit 
together as brothers. The love of Jona- 
than and David could not have been 
stronger. 

It was the beautiful month of May, and 
the moon was in her second quarter. The 
vessel was becalmed for several days, to 
the great delight of the sailor, as it pro- 
longed his fellowship with his agreeable 
companion. Night after night did they 
sit on deck, or pace up and down the 
confined space for walking room, whilst the 
young editor kept repeating one exquisite 
poem after another, or depicting, with all 
the glowing warmth of patriotism and 
genius, the wild and romantic scenery of 
^rgyleshire, his native county, or unwind- 
ng in one unbroken flow of eloquence, the 
arious incidents in the first tale which he 
tended for a London periodical. 
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He would sometimes get suddenly sad 
and silent, and lost in the multitude of his 
thoughts, and then his face would become 
ghastly pale in the beautiful light of the 
moon. At these times, the young sailor 
felt a strange tremor creep over him, which 
was speeedily removed, however, by his 
companion assuming his wonted gaiety of 
manner. 

But a deep consuming grief lay in the 
depths of that heart, a sorrow which no 
one shared, and which was never revealed. 
There was a mystery about the young 
editor which his own sad fate only served 
to deepen. 

The vessel at last reached the Thames, 
and was slowly proceeding up the crowded 
river by moonlight, when suddenly a shout 
was heard — " A man drowning ! " Several 
boats were speedily at th.e spot where the 
body was seen struggling in the water, but 
it had disappeared. It rose again, and the 
first sight that Congalton got of that pale 
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face revealed to him the young poet, but a 
few hours ago so full of hope as to his 
literary career in London. Life had fled. 
The struggle was over, and those cold lips, 
from which the muddy water of the Thames 
was oozing, seemed to whisper in the moon- 
light, " The .wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest/' 

His exit from this troubled life was as 
much a mystery as that which shrouded 
his earlier years. No one had seen him 
fall into the water, and no one in this wide 
world seemed to know anything of his 
parentage or birth. What a mystery is 
life! His light, alas, was soon quenched 
in darkness ! 

To the young sailor he had said but the 
night before, " I am quite familiar with the 
dark gide of the picture, for I look upon it 
frequently. I know that I may just make 
one of the many thousands who live a 
short life of suffering in the wide world of 
London, and then drop into the grave 
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unknown and uncared for — their death of 
to-day differing but little from their life of 
yesterday. But I have as much to gain 
by going forward as turning back, and go 
forward I will ; and who knows but some 
pleasant sunny path may open on the 
hills ?" 

Alas ! the path was nearer, and in a very 
different direction. Let us trust that it 
led to light and rest. We read of those 
who were brought through fire and through 
water to a wealthy place. 

This melancholy event made such a deep 
impression upon our young sailor, that he 
resolved to leave the coasting trade as soon 
as an opportunity presented itself. He 
did not require to wait long for this. The 
shipowner to whom he was engaged as an 
apprentice, had a vessel at this time bound 
for the West Indies, and ready for sea, but 
in want of a crew. He went on board the 
collier ^ in which Samuel was apprenticed, in 
search of men, but no one would volunteer. 
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Young Congalton, who formed one of 
the boat's crew that took the owner on 
board and again to shore, observed what 
had passed, and took the opportunity of 
offering his services in the vessel bound 
for the West Indies. The owner, who 
was not in the best humour, gave him a 
contemptuous glance, and said something, 
more expressive than polite, respecting his 
pretensions and appearance, but consented. 
He was now entered as a seaman on board 
the CcBsar, commanded by Captain Taylor, 
who soon discovered the good qualities of 
Congalton, and interested himself greatly 
in his behalf. 

Samuel had now an opportunity of grati- 
fying the strong desire which he had long 
cherished for seeing " foreign parts.'' He 
made several voyages in the Ccesar, the 
last of which was to Java. When lying at 
Batavia, the principal town in that island, 
the ship AlcestCy on board of which were 
Lord Amherst and the rest of the officers 
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comprising the famous embassy to the 
Emperor of China, was wrecked in the 
Straits of Caspar. After much suffering, 
the embassy, with the officers and crew of 
the unfortunate Alceste^ reached Batavia, 
and the CcBsar was employed to convey 
them to England. 

Samuel often referred to this voyage 
with the greatest pleasure, as it brought 
him into acquaintance with an old gunner, 
who had been in almost all the naval 
engagements under Nelson, and who had 
a first-rate knowledge of mathematics and 
navigation. At every spare hour he and 
Congalton might be found together. On 
such occasions, the gunner either "fought 
his battles o*er again," or endeavoured to 
initiate his young companion into all the 
mysteries of the compass and the log book. 

Samuel now became aware of the defects 
in his early education, and saw that, if he 
ever had been destined to rise above the 
position of common sailor, he must acquire 
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a thorough knowledge of navigation. He 
looked upon the old gunner as a father; 
and when the Ccesar reached London, he 
parted from him with as much regret as he 
felt when he left his cottage home. 

During the time he had sailed in this 
vessel he had saved ;^5o, a sum which, all 
things considered, was greatly to his credit, 
as it is very doubtful if any of his shipmates 
had managed to save as many shillings. 
Before reaching the Thames, he had resolved 
to go to some school to learn navigation ; and 
when his reckless companions were finding 
their way to the tavern, he and the old 
gunner were pushing on to the West India 
Docks, where a hulk was fitted up as a 
seminary for teaching the branches con- 
nected with a seafaring life. 

Through the influence of the gunner 
with Captain Maxwell, the commander of 
the Alceste^ that had been shipwrecked, 
Congalton was admitted as a student of 
the floating college, where he received 
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many months' education free. He had, of 
course, to maintain himself, and it was only 
when he had reached the bottom of his 
purse, and his fifty pounds were all but 
gone, that he felt himself reluctantly com- 
pelled to quit " the dear old hulk," as he 
used to call it But that money was well 
spent, and for the manner in which he 
spent it he deserved the greatest credit 

His shipmates had the same means of 
saving money, and the same opportunity 
for improving themselves, but they betook 
themselves to the sign of the " Jolly Tars," 
or the " Camperdown," whilst Congalton 
wrought hard every day under the modest 
blue pennon that floated from the stern of 
the " College hulk." 

At the first examination he was a prize- 
man, the prize being put into his hands by 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty, who 
complimented him highly on his great accu- 
racy in drawing charts, and who held him 
up to the rest of the seamen as an honour- 
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able instance of diligence and perseverance, 
adding, at the same time, that there was 
scarcely any difficulty which a strong will 
might not overcome. 

The old school-master of D was a 

proud man when he heard of this. Of 
course, he had all the credit of it, at least in 
his own estimation, and the "boding" 
urchins who had 

" learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning's face," 

were much astonished when he came in 
one morning with a face as radiant with 
smiles as that sunny morning was itself; and 
this astonishment was increased when he 
proclaimed a holiday, much, indeed, to the 
annoyance of not a few mothers, but greatly 
to the pleasure of all the boys and girls, 
who, tossing bags and books and slates 
aside, and overturning not a few ink bottles 
— conduct which, on any other occasion, 
would have given rather an inky appear- 
ance to the usual stern visage of the 
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dominie — came tumbling "helter skelter" 
over one another, like an impetuous torrent 
from the door, which would have required 
the dimensions of a church gate that day, 
and throwing their caps into the air, made it 
ring, at the same time, with their merry 
voices as they scampered off 

" To speel the braes 
The bonny braes o* June." 

But, alas ! all earthly pleasures are short- 
lived, as these "bairns" experienced next 
day. A storm had gathered on the yester- 
day's sunny face of the dominie. He had 
made a first-rate scholar, as he supposed, of 
young Congalton, and on comparing notes 
in his memory, he had discovered that he 
was about the best flogged boy in the 
school. 

The formidable '' tawse'' and "cane" 
were therefore brought out with more than 
usual sternness and dignity as the grand 
instruments in producing scholarship, and 
as "Hornbook*^ looked at them through his 
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spectacles with an air of calm, joyous, and 
tearful complacency, as one looks upon his 
best friends, he seemed quite absorbed, as 
if he were invoking their aid in the greatest 
work of teaching " the young idea how to 
shoot," with as much earnestness as the 
young and ardent poet invokes the aid of 
his muse. 

The " cane *' that had been ruptured by 
a recent flagellation was tied once more in 
the presence of the ** boding tremblers ;" 
the ends of the ** tawse ^' got another singe 
in the fire. With a hoarse voice the 
dominie turned to the scholars and said, 
"Smell that!" A gleam of satisfaction 
passed over his sharp features, as the de- 
parted spirit of every great scholar seemed 
to whisper in his ear, '* Do your duty. 
Master ! do your duty V^ 

And now for it. He set himself like a 
man determined to do this, for every whack 
of "tawse and cane," every hot tear and 
every burning palm, were just so many 
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preliminaries to make a boy or a girl a 
good scholar, and every luckless urchin 
dancing and screaming with pain, and with 
distended eyes, as if they would leap from 
their sockets, was reminded for his comfort 
that that was the way to flog the " Ques- 
tions " and the " Psalms '* into them, and to 
make them an honour to their country in 
after life. 

Every flogging was thus a step nearer 
to the temple of fame ; although Congal- 
ton felt, as many others have done, that a 
stern face, constantly overlooking a frown- 
ing birch, ever ready for use, and scarcely 
ever idle, had done more to repel than to 
attract to the gates of this poetic building. 

The urchins themselve felt that it was a 
strange anomaly that the ** green pastures " 
and the " still waters *' of the twenty-third 
Psalm, and the kind utterances of the 
Good Shepherd, "Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not," 
should be rendered desert wastes, and 
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harsh and grating words by the cruel birch 
in a hand that did not spare. 

But enough of this. The philosophy of 
the "tawse/' to the great comfort of the 
rising generation, is now better understood. 

The knowledge which Congalton acquired 
in the ** College hulk" was of great service 
to him in after years. 

"The East India Company," says Captain 
Basil Hall, "have the sole merit, and a 
very high one it is, of having originated 
the splendid idea of surveying in a scientific 
manner, not only the vast seas and coasts 
of China, but all the straits, bays, and 
islands in the Indian Ocean and Malay 
Archipelago. This work, perhaps the 
most useful, and certainly the greatest of 
its kind that any nation ever undertook, has 
been steadily carried on at an enormous 
expense for many years, under every 
circumstance of peace or war. In an open 
sea, in broad daylight, and in fine weather, 
nothing can be more delightful than sailing 
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along on such a voyage as ours to visit 
strange countries. But when the scene is . 
changed to a dark, stormy night, in narrow, 
rocky passages, with rapid tides sweeping 
through them, the blessing of such charts 
as those of Captain Ross, and such directions 
as those of Horsburgh, is felt in a manner 
that the * gentlemen of England who live 
at home at ease,' can form but a very faint 
conception of.'' 

In after life Congalton was much em- 
ployed in this most important service ; and 
bays, and straits, and seas, can now be 
sailed with safety, with the charts which he 
prepared. Several of these, doubtless the 
result of great labour and painstaking, are 
to be seen in the house of a brother, not 
far from the village of D . 

Referring to this department of Congal- 
ton s labours, the editor of the Penang 
Gazette and Straits Chronicle says ; — " In 
conjunction with Mr. Thomson, Govern- 
ment Surveyor at Singapore he made a 
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chart of the Singapore Straits. He laid 
down a set of screw beacons in the south 
channel here, and lately the buoy on the 
2}i fathoms bank on the north sands, near 
Singapore/' 

For such services as tHese, the benefits 
of which every vessel that sails these straits 
is now reaping, the few months that he 
spent in the " College hulk " doubtless 
prepared him. He preferred mathematics 
to rum, navigation to low theatricals, the 
flag of the hulk to the sign of the " Anchor 
and the Handspike," and a career of use- 
fulness and honour was therefore opened 
before him. 

He remained in the "College hulk" 
as long as his finances would admit. 
When he reached the bottom of his purse 
he had to betake himself once more to sea, 
and the next time we hear of him is in the 
capacity of gunner in the ship JokUy that 
sailed from London to the West Indies. 

He remained in this position for a 
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number of years, with the promise of 
advancement, which was put off from time to 
time, and he ultimately left it in disgust. 
After an absence of ten years or more 
from Scotland, he returned for a short time 
to see his friends. 

His mother was a happy woman when 
she beheld her son a tall, good-looking, but 
especially well-behaved young man. It 
was as much as she could do when he left 
home ten years ago to prepare a small 
parcel containing a very few articles of 
clothing, the weight of which would not 
now cost more than a shilling if sent by 
post to any part of the kingdom. The 
two bright half-crowns which she placed 
with tears in his hand on that sunny 
morning when parting, had pinched the 
family for weeks. 

" Mother,'' said the sailor, with all the 
affectionate ardour of a loving son and a 
generous British tar, " this is for you," as 
heMuirolled a beautiful marten boa, and 
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placed it around her neck ; and then, 
turning again to the trunk, he dragged up 
from its depths, in which lay many queer 
strata of foreign curiosities, a showy new 
gown, in the bright folds of which he 
wrapped his happy mother, whilst all the 
youngsters danced for joy. His eldest 
sister joked him about the pattern, and said 
that it might do for a flag at the topmast, 
or a bed curtain; but this gave "Jack" 
little concern, when he saw his mother, 
all radiant with smiles, and her eyes 
lustrous with joy, get on her spectacles to 
look at it. 

There could not have been greater 
happiness in the neighbouring "Big House" 
itself though the "laird" had been made an 
earl, and his wife a lady at court, than there 
was in that little cottage by the sea-shore. 

Every one of the youngsters was made 
happy with something curious from "foreign 
parts," and a shining sovereign besides, 
whilst the mother looked with silent but 
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exuberant joy, which found vent in tears 
and " God bless you, Samuel ! " at the 
purse of " yellow Geordies " that had been 
thrust into her hand. 

All the friends in the district were 
gathered that night to the cottage by the 
shore, and for every one of them the young 
sailor had some token of esteem. 

The numerous curiosities which he 
brought home, and which he so lavishly 
distributed, served to deck many a 
mantelpiece for years after, and tra- 
dition says, that every child in the 
neighbourhood was seen running about 
for a long time after with huge stalks of 
Indian corn. 

There was tea in the cottage that night, 
and ''something tirty' and this is saying 
much for the extraordinary character of the 
occasion. His mother's joy may be better 
conceived than expressed. Had there 
been another "Luath" to describe the scene 
to his friend " Caesar,'* he would, doubtless. 
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have said, as he referred to that night — 

" The cantie auld folks crackin* crouse, 
The young anes rantin* through the house — 
My heart has been sae fain to see them 
That I for joy hae barkit wi' them." 

Nor did this joy evaporate in mere 
aiililess and indefinite feeling ; the voice of 
psalms was heard that night in the lonely- 
cottage, and more than usual fervent 
supplications and heartfelt breathings of 
gratitude ascended into the ear of the Lord 
God of Sabaoth. 

A few years had brought great changes 
to the district. Instead of meeting Rosie 
M'Lean, the sorrow-stricken sailor was 
seen standing one morning at her grave, 
decked with the early daisies of spring — 
the flowers of hope and the pledge of a 
resurrection moni. 

The " dominie," too, had laid aside his 
"ferula;" and he whom so many "boding 
tremblers*' feared, was now a terror no more, 
for that hoarse voice of his, which ruled the 
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^' noisy mansion/' and startled young fear 
in the bosom of many an urchin, was now 
hushed in death. 

It was said that the "tawse and the 
cane" were buriedalong with him. Whether 
this be true or not, it is certain that the 
ruling passion was strong in death, for at 
times he seemed to be grasping convulsively 
the dread instruments of punishment, and 
raising his arm aloft, which speedily fell 
powerless by his side, he kept mutter- 
ing, as if the young culprits were before 
him, " Hold out your hand ! — now, the 
other!'' 

His dying moments seemed to be dis- 
turbed with blotted copybooks, wrong 
spelling and malicious tricks, the authors 
of which he could never discover. 

The affection with which he was regarded 
by his scholars may be gathered from the 
fact, that the most of the boys declared that 
the only good thing they had ever got from 
him was the "play" at his death. It is 
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certain that our sailor did not shed tears 
over his grave. 

In after years he encountered many- 
pirates in desperate engagements in the 
Straits of Malacca, but the worst wound 
he ever got was from the schoolmaster, 
when he cracked a mahogany ruler over 
his head, and nearly fractured his skull. 
This punishment was inflicted when he 
failed in repeating the usual Monday Psalm, 
and, of course, could not make that portion 
of Scripture very grateful to his memory. 

Let us not be too severe. The '^ dom- 
inie " lived in what may be called in one 
sense, the '^ palmy ^' days of teaching, 
although the present is more worthy of 
that character, in the higher sense of the 
term. 

This was the first and the last visit which 
Congalton ever paid to his native land. 
He used to speak of it as the happiest time 
in his life. Taking an affectionate farewell 
of all his friends, he proceeded to London, 
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went out to Calcutta in the Ganges, Captain 
Taylor, under whom he had formerly 
served in the Ceesar. The vessel was 
sold off in Calcutta, and Congalton, much 
against the advice of the commander, who 
wished him to return to England, left, 
remarking that he had lived long enough 
at home upon promises, and would now 
try what he could do here. Hitherto he 
had received many promises pf promotion, 
but " hope only flattered to deceive," and 
now he would try what self-reliance would 
accomplish in his favour. 

Stalwart independence and unflinching 
perseverance were marked traits in the 
character of our sailor. Had he yielded 
in after life to ask the patronage of men 
who were high in office, he . would, doubt- 
less, have occupied a much more lucrative 
position than he did; but his motto was 
*^ something or nothing by my own efforts.*' 

He had been frequently disappointed in 
earlier years by the promises of those who 
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could have helped him, and this, whilst it 
did not sour his temper by any means, gave 
at least a tinge of independent stoicism to 
his character, which was perhaps carried to 
excess. This, however, is, out of all sight, 
to be preferred to the cringing spirit of 
a " hanger on/' 

In 182 1, some time after he left the 
Ganges, he passed into the service of the 
East India Company, as mate of the armed 
schooner, Jessy^ Captain Poynton. Whilst 
in this vessel he was present at a desperate 
engagement in the Rangoon war. When 
a mere child he had constructed hostile 
fleets of '* partan shells/* but now for the 
first time, he was engaged in the deadly 
strife of a real sea fight. It will be seen 
that the schooner occupied a prominent 
part in this engagement, from the following 
statements of Major Cumming, political 
agent, and Captain Marryat, of H.M.S. 
Lame, 

The former says, " It is but an act of 
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justice to Captain Poynton, that he in a 
very gallant manner took up his station 
close under one of the enemies batteries 
exposed to a heavy fire, which wounded 
several of his men, and was mainly instru- 
mental in the stockade falling into our 
hands." 

"The talent," says Captain Marryat, 
"and activity of her commander I have 
already made you acquainted with, and I 
am so unwilling to be deprived of his 
services that I submit to you the expe- 
diency of taking Captain Poynton and the 
crew of the Jessy to Calcutta, where I trust 
I shall be able to induce the supreme 
government to give him the command of 
another vessel." 

Soon after this the officers and crew of 
the Jessy were removed into the schooner 
Zephyr; and, in 1826, when Captain Poyn- 
ton was promoted, Congalton received the 
command of the Zephyr. 

The poor boy who left his native parish 
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With all his clothes on his back, and about 
five shillings in his pocket, and who had to 
travel on foot to South Shields, and who 
was glad to be the ** lowest hand** in a 
collier was now the captain of an armed 
schooner, engaged in a most dangerous yet 
highly benevolent and useful enterprise, 
the destruction of piracy in the Straits of 
Malacca. 

How true the words of the poet — 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life . 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries." 





CHAPTER III. 

iJAPTAIN CONGALTON could now 
V ) take his f)lace with some of the ablest 
^ officers in the East India Navy. 
When he was in the Zephyr he co- 
operated with H.M. ships under the com- 
mand of Captain Plumridge, blockading the 
Malacca rivers during the Nanning war. 
His services were so highly appreciated 
that he received the warmest com- 
mendations in the official despatches 
of the commanders under whom he 
served. 

In 1833, Mr. I bet t son, then Governor of 
the Straits, believing that Congalton was 
not rewarded for his services as he should 
have been, made a formal application, of 
his own accord, to the Governor-General 
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of the East India Company for an advance 
of the captain's salary. 

One short sentence from this document 
will show the high estimation in which 
he was held. " I perform a real pleasure 
in bringing Captain Congalton to the notice 
of your Lordship, and in stating my con- 
viction, that for three times - his present 
salary it would be difficult, out of thousands, 
to select one with more honesty, zeal, and 
ability, to perform his duties." 

Three years after, when a new Governor 
was sent to the Straits, we find Captain 
Stanley, of H.M. ship Wolf, strongly 
commending the commander of the Zephyr 
to the new Governor. " You are aware." 
says Captain Stanley, "that the boats of 
the Wolf have, on several recent occasions 
been engaged with the pirates infesting the 
neighbourhood, and that, although no 
decided advantage has been gained over 
them by the total destruction of their 
prahus, yet, from the reports current at the 
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different settlements, it would seem they 
have been so far subdued as to suppress 
their proceedings for the moment. In the 
execution of this boat-service it has been 
necessary to conduct not only the boats, 
but also the ships, to the most intricate and 
dangerous parts of the coasts and its shores, 
many of which could not have been 
approached without a skilful pilot, and not 
without the assistance of one fully acquainted 
with the localities of the neighbourhood. 

" To this particular point I would 
beg to call your attention, as, to the per- 
formance of this part of the service, I am 
most deeply indebted to Captain Congalton, 
who, on all occasions, and at all times, has 
displayed the utmost ability. His correct 
knowledge of the coast, of the piratical 
haunts, and his general acquaintance with 
the languages, habits and manners of the 
natives employed in this diabolical system 
of robbery, combined with the dread these 
persons seem to have of his perseverance 
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in the execution of his duties, have attracted 
my attention on many occasions ; and I am 
fully confirmed in my opinion, that, from 
these qualifications, and the very high state 
of discipline of the Zephyr^ Captain Con- 
galton*s services might be rendered avail- 
able to the greatest advantage in the Straits, 
were he in command of a steam vessel, 
whether acting alone, or in co-operation 
with any of H.M/s ships; and I would 
therefore request, that, should the supreme 
government on any future occasion employ 
a steam vessel on this duty, you will be 
pleased to recommend him as a truly 
eligible commander for her ; and I assure 
you it would afford me the greatest pleasure 
to hear that his zeal, ability, and long service 
had met their just reward, either by the 
appointment alluded to, or by preferment 
to any other situation to his advantage/' 

In the following year, 1837, the supreme 
government resolved to send down their 
armed steamer Diana to the Straits, and 
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Captain Congalton was appointed to the 
command. This was the first armed 
steamer belonging to the Company which 
had ever been stationed in the Straits, and 
it was no small honour to receive command 
of such a vessel. The appointment was 
most gratifying, as it afforded him the 
prospect of cruising in the Straits, where 
there is every possible variety of scenery, 
from the wild grandeur of some of our 
Highland glens and estuaries, to the placid 
loveliness of our English lakes. 

No man ever trod a deck more sus- 
ceptible of impressions from the varied 
forms of scenefy and the different moods 
of nature than himself. He was drawn 
to her when, as a child, he played with the 
rippling waves of the Firth, at his cottage 
door. His love of scenery was an inbred 
joy which grew with him as his opportu- 
nities increased for beholding foreign lands. 
He could scarcely have been placed on a 
station commanding a more magnificent 
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range of scenery than the Straits of Malacca, 
stretching from Penang, or the Prince of 
Wales Island, down to Singapore. 

Nature has been profusely lavish of her 
bounties on the Malay Peninsula, where the 
valleys and mountains are covered with the 
richest vegetation, where the cocoa and the 
nutmeg, the betel- vine and the gutta-percha 
trees are found in great abundance, where 
the air is laden with the fragrance of tropical 
flowers and odoriferous gums, and every- 
thing is clad in the perpetual bloom of 
summer. 

And then, the creeks and the bays by 
which the shore is everywhere indented, 
and the vast number of fruitful islands, 
wooded with unchanging verdure through- 
out the whole year, from the shore to the 
summits of their mountains, give a pleasing 
variety to scenery which is perhaps 
unequalled in any other part of the globe. 
Penang itself is one of the richest islands 
for its size and the land at present under 
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cultivation, that is to be found in any sea. 
Some patriotic Scotchmen have desig- 
nated several of the mountains of this 
island by names taken from our Scottish 
hills. Many a happy hour did Congalton 
spend cruising amid these beautiful islands, 
or coasting along the Peninsula, or bearing 
close upon the jungle-covered shores of 
Sumatra on the opposite side, where 

" Eternal woods. 
Darkening the mountain solitudes, 
With awe the soul oppress ; 
There dwells, with shadowy glories crowned 
Rejoicing in the gloom profound, 
The Spirit of the Wilderness." 

Beautiful islands gem the bosom of those 
seas — islands which, seen from a short 
distance, would seem the abode of every- 
thing that was lovely and fair and happy 
on God's earth— islands bathed in all 
the sunshine and crowned with all the 
unfading beauty and verdure of a tropical 
clime, and which are no poet s fabled " Isle 
of Palms/* 
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Pleasing as that poem of Professor 
Wilson s is, with all its sweet and quiet 
touches of beauty, that steal into the soul like 
the liquid flow of music, it fails in painting, as 
they really are, those lovely islands, amid the 
ever verdant foliage of whose trees the 
smoke of the Diana as she passed them, 
melted away : — 

" O, many are the beauteous isles 

Unknown to human eye, 
That, sleeping 'mid the ocean smiles 

In happy silence lie. 
The ship may pass them in the night, 
Nor the sailors know what a lovely sight 

Is resting on the main ; 
Some wandering ship who hath lost her way, 
And never, or by night or day, 

Shall pass these isles again. 
Soft falling showers of blossoms fair 
Float ever on the fragrant air. 

Like showers of vernal snow, 
And from the fruit tree, spreading tall. 
The richly ripened clusters fall 

Oft as sea breezes blow. 
There groves, that bloom in endless spring, 
Are rustling to the radiant wing 
Of birds in various plumage bright 
As rainbow hues, or dawning light." 
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We cannot dismiss the birds that tenan 
the eternal forests of these islands withou 
another glance at their bright plumage. 

" Like fairy sprites, a thousand birds 
Glance by on golden wing ; 
Birds lovelier than the lovely hues 
Of the bloom wherein they sing.'* 

Such was the station on which Captair 
Congalton was called to spend the bes 
twenty years of his life. So far well 
What could have been better to any mine 
like his, so full of sympathy with the beautiei 
of nature ? But that Peninsula and these 
islands were not only infested with ferocious 
tigers and deadly snakes, but with some- 
thing much worse, blood-thirsty pirates, whc 
lived by murder and plunder. The bays 
and the creeks, the islands and the rivers 
the dense jungle on the shore and the 
mountains on the background, affordec 
every facility for this desperate race of mer 
to pursue, and that for a time with impunity 
their cruel mode of living. 
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It could not be said of the Straits what 
the poet has so beautifully sung of the 
islands that slumbered in the dream of 
his fancy : — 

" The sun and clouds alone possess 
The joy of all that loveliness ; 
And sweetly to each other smile, 
The live-long day, sun, cloud, and isle. 
How silent lies each sheltered bay ! 
No other visitors have they, 
To their shores of silvery sand. 
Than the waves that, murmuring in their glee, 
All hurrying in a joyful band, 
Come dancing from the sea." 

The dreaded pirates from the Malay 
Peninsula, and from the neighbouring 
islands swept these seas, and oftentimes 
might be seen 

" The savage islanders 
Ranged fierce in long canoe ; 
Their poisoned spears, their war attire. 
And plumes twined bright, like wreaths of fire, 
Round brows of dusky hue." 

Every trading vessel that sailed these 
seas was in danger of being captured, and 
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the crew put to death, or retained as slaves. 
Dark and bloody are the annals of this 
horrid system, which has spread desolation 
and terror over one of the loveliest pro- 
vinces of our globe. Congalton's mission 
was to assist in extirpating the pirates from 
the Straits and from the neighbouring 
islands. 

There might have been much of adven- 
ture and romance in such a dangerous 
enterprise to an impulsive and reckless 
nature, but our captain went to it with 
calm determination, as to a life-work, 
believing that if he could assist in putting 
down piracy, he would be conferring a 
great boon on the pirates themselves, and 
a still greater on those who were exposed 
to their bloody attacks. 

The most useful part of his life now 
commenced, and he set himself with all 
his energy to the destruction of piracy, 
which had been carried on for a long time 
with all its characteristic cruelty, in the 
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Straits. A man with a firmer hand, a 
stronger will, a braver or a more generous 
heart, or with a clearer and a cooler judg- 
ment, never undertook such a task. There 
was little romance or mere love of 
adventure in his nature ; but there was 
something better, unflinching perseverance 
and cool determination to gain his end. 

Many of our readers are doubtless 
acquainted with the remarkable history of 
James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak and 
Governor of Labuan. His highly inter- 
esting journals, in which he has recorded 
his determined and philanthropic efforts to 
extirpate piracy, and to introduce the 
blessings of civilization and religion into 
Borneo and other islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, where he had so many 
perilous encounters with the most desperate 
savages that ever infested sea or land, will 
give the reader a far better idea than we 
can attempt to do, of the dangerous mission 
upon which Captain Congalton entered, 
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when he took command of the Dianay in 
the Straits of Malacca. 

No one, unless he has been actually 
engaged in such a service, or has read the 
journals of* Rajah Brooke, can form any 
idea of its arduous and hazardous nature. 
The Malay Peninsula and the neighbouring 
islands were infested with a bold and 
desperate- race of pirates, who '^ fleeced the 
flags of every nation," and who plundered 
richly-laden vessels, and either murdered 
the crews or sold them into slavery. The 
Rajah in his journal refers to the case of a 
Borneo pirate chief, who seized and sold 
as slaves some twenty British subjects, 
wrecked in the ship Sultana. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent 
of this system of robbery in the Indian 
Archipelago from the fact, that the most 
powerful chiefs in these islands are pirates. 
They equip whole fleets of armed prahus, 
as they are called, or war canoes, from 
fifty to sixty feet in length, propelled by 
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sails and a double bank of oars, and con- 
. taining seventy or eighty of the most 
desperate beings that ever brandished a 
spear or dipped an oar into the sea, and 
who will rather die than yield. 

Sometimes as many as a dozen of these 
armed prahus or war canoes form a fleet, 
cruise together, attack some luckless China- 
man, or peaceful merchant vessel, and 
easily secure their prize. Pirate fleets, 
even of two hundred vessels and manned 
with four or five thousand desperadoes, 
have been frequently seen cruising off the 
province of Sarawak, carrying terror and 
desolation in every direction, ravaging the 
shores of every peaceful tribe, and render- 
ing the navigation of the seas so perilous, 
that no merchant vessel dare approach 
within the limit of their cruising ground. 

In Captain Mundy s journal we read of 
a pirate fleet that was attacked by an 
English war steamer. About a hundred 
captives were in confinement in this fleet, 
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chained round the neck in couples by 
rattans. These prisoners were compelled 
by their barbarous masters to come up and 
sit on deck during the whole of the action. 
The result was, that many of them were 
killed and wounded by the fire of the 
steamer. Not a single pirate, however, 
was taken alive, a proof of the desperation 
with which they fought. 

There have been instances ot these 
brave but infatuated men, when hard 
pressed, jumping overboard, and swimming 
to the gig of a man-of-war. They have 
clung with one hand to the gunnel, whilst 
with invincible courage, they attacked the 
crews with weapons which they held in 
the other. 

Steam power, however, is the most 
formidable enemy which has been brought 
to bear against them, and the same mighty 
agent which has now laid open to the 
tourist and the invalid our formerly almost 
inaccessible Highland glens and lakes and 
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mountains, has opened up the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago, and all the haunts 
of the pirates, to the thunder of British 
guns, and brought them within the range 
of civilizing influences formerly unknown. 

The Diana and her brave commander 
and crew became a terror to the pirates in 
the Straits. He sailed her into every creek 
and bay and river, and along the shores of 
every island infested by these desperate 
men. Sometimes he ran his vessel so near 
the shore, when there was depth of water, 
in pursuit of these *' sea gipsies," as they 
are frequently called, that the mainyards 
would be entangled among the overhanging 
palms, and, as she swept along, the paddle 
box tossed aside the feathery branches and 
the low underwood, whilst the hissing 
steam awakened echoes in dense forests 
where no such sounds had ever been 
heard before- 
Had Captain Congalton left behind him 
a journal of the thirteen years in which he 
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commanded the war steamers Diana and 
Hoogly^ his narrative in many respects, 
would not have been inferior in point of 
interest to that of the famous Rajah Brooke. 
The captain was modest and unobtrusive 
even to a fault. He 

" Did good by stealth, and blushed to find it fame/' 

He left others to chronicle his achiev- 

« 

ments, fraught with so much benefit to the 
commerce of the Straits ; and although he 
had many perilous and successful encounters 
with the pirates, he scarcely ever took notice 
of these in any of his letters to his friends 
at home. 

There was one engagement, however, 
which greatly increased his reputation in 
the Straits, and which was perhaps more 
fatal in its results to the pirates than 
any engagement recorded in the two 
volumes of Captain Mundy, containing 
Rajah Brooke's journal and his own. 

On the 1 8th of May, 1838, while the 
Diana was out on a cruise at Tranganu, 
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the captain perceived in the distance six 
piratical prahus attacking a large and richly- 
freighted Chinese junk to the eastward. 
Orders were immediately given to bear down 
upon the pirates. '' All steam and all sail 
up!" was the order. The prahus measuring 
from 50 to 60 feet in length, well armed, 
and having on board nearly 400 men, were 
from the Soloo islands.. The steamer soon 
came up with the pirates, who were then 
drawn up in line astern of the junk, and 
fired upon the Diana as she approached. 

But they had now a different enemy to 
deal with, and the steamer stopping her 
paddles as she came opposite each prahu, 
and being able to get her guns to bear 
with terrible effect, poured in a destructive 
fire, stretching the pirates in masses on 
their decks. The headmost and largest 
prahu, however, maintained a fierce resis- 
tance, protracting the contest till the 
evening, when she was boarded in a half 
sinking state, which rendered it necessary 
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to cut her adrift from the Diana. The 
other five, favoured with a breeze, hoisted 
sail and edged away to the southward, 
when darkness coming on enabled them to 
effect their escape, in which they were further 
assisted by the tempestuous weather which 
succeeded. They were so disabled, how- 
ever, that it is supposed they never reached 
shore. 

Of this piratical fleet 90 were killed, 
150 wounded, 30 taken prisoners, and 14 
persons rescued from slavery. For this 
service, H.M.'s Court of Judicature awarded 
upwards of ;^2000 head-money ; but, 
strange to say, neither the captain nor the 
crew of the Diana ever received a farthing 
of this. The whole sum was divided 
among the officers and crew of H.M.'s 
ship Wolf^ at that time in the Straits also. 
They witnessed the engagement at a 
distance, but they took no part in it ; and 
by some absurd Act of Parliament, the 
Diana, because belonging to the East 
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India Company, although she bore all the 
brunt of the conflict, was not permitted to 
share in the reward. 

We cannot help thinking, that, had 
Congalton been the son of a rich man, the 
prize-money would have been forthcoming, 
and a higher salary, too, than ever he 
received from the Company, and for which 
his valuable services justly entitled him. 
He has referred to this matter of prize- 
money in the following extract from 
one of his letters addressed to his 
brother : — 

" Some of the young gentlemen belong- 
ing to the Wolf^ wrote home a splendid 
account to their friends of the late action 
I had with the pirates. This account I 
understand has appeared in the newspapers. 
These young gentlemen take great credit 
to themselves for their bravery, but it so 
happens that they never saw the pirates, 
unless from the masthead of the Wolf. 
Indeed, during the action, this vessel was 
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at least fifteen miles from us, and there was 
not a breath of wind to bring her near.. 
However, there was ;^2,030 awarded to 
that ship as head-money for what we did, 
although she never burned an ounce of 
powder on that occasion ; and if she had, it 
would have been of as much use as if you 
were to load one of the guns in Edinburgh 
Castle and fire at the May Light on Bass 
Rock. I have sent my claims in for a 
share, and also for my officers and crew. 
My letter has been sent home to be laid 
before government, but, like all other 
government letters, we must rest satisfied 
until they think proper to decide whether we 
in the Company's service are entitled to the 
same privilege with those in Her Majesty's. 
As for the money, I think very little about 
it, but to be cheated out of both profit and 
honour is a thing I don't like tamely to 
submit to." 

He got the honour, but no profit, for the 
Court of Directors expressed their sense 
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of the service of the Diana in the following 
terms : — 

"This action, which terminated in the 
capture of one of the pirate boats, and the 
dispersion of the remainder in such a 
shattered condition that it is supposed 
they can never have reached the shore, 
but must have sunk together with all on 
board, reflects great credit on Captain 
Congalton and the crew of the Diana^ as 
well as on the detachment of seamen and 
marines placed on bbard that vessel by 
Captain Stanley of H.M/s ship Wolf, but 
affords convincing evidence, at the same 
time, that much is still wanting to effect 
the complete suppression of piracy in the 
Malay and Chinese seas." 

Captain Congalton did his best to supply 
what was wanting, and the efficiency of his 
services shows the necessity of raiding men, 
both in the army and navy, to command, 
not by the purchase of a commission, but 
from the evidence which they give of real 
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merit. Let the highest position in each ser- 
vice be open to the lowest subaltern and the 
Tiighest merit, wherever it is found. This 
is urgently required at this moment, and 
Congalton is just another proof amongst 
many, that, although he broke stones and 
caught rabbits when a boy in the neigh- 
bourhood of D , he could, nevertheless, 

command with efficiency an armed steamer, 
and catch pirates more successfully, perhaps, 
than any commissioned officer in the whole 
navy. Officers advanced by merit, and 
not by money, was one great cause of 
Napoleon's success, and current events 
show the necessity for the adoption of the 
same principle. 

The officers of the Wolf were too 
generous to allow Congalton's services to 
pass unrewarded. They had received the 
benefit of these in ;^2,ooo of head-money, 
although they could scarcely witness the 
engagement even through a glass of the 
strongest magnifying power. The money 
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by law, however, fell to their lot, but with 
characteristic generosity, they subscribed 
and presented the captain of the Diana 
with a massive silver cup, containing a very 
appropriate inscription. 

He had now continued a long time in the 
service of the Company without reaping 
the pecuniary advantages enjoyed by many 
younger and much less experienced officers. 
He was not, however, the first to complain. 
Others felt the injustice of this. Amongst 
these friends was Sir John Bonham, at that 
time Governor of the Straits, and now 
Governor of Hong-Kong. He took a deep 
interest in the captain of the Diana^ and 
forwarded to the government of Bengal an 
application in his behalf. 

We extract the following from Sir George 
Bonham's letter, which is not only creditable 
to his feelings, but which contains a justly 
merited eulogium on the departed, which 
shows, to every young man more especially, 
that true merit will work its way upwards, 
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and rise above the difficulties by which it 
is environed: — 

" On receiving Captain Congalton's 
letter, I ventured to assure him, that, after 
such protracted service, and his services 
being so handsomely acknowledged, he 
would as a matter of course, be turned over 
to any vessel that might eventually be 
despatched to the Straits to relieve the 
Diana; but he explained to me that he 
was, with the exception of two, the oldest of 
the commanders of the sea-going steamers, 
and that, independent of the loss he has 
already suffered by not being put on the 
same footing as his fellows, he is mortified 
at being placed in an inferior position , and 
it certainly does appear singular that an 
officer of Captain Congalton's services and 
pretensions should be paid at a lower rate 
than his juniors, and on a station, also, 

here every article of consumption is double 
price that it is in Calcutta. 

t^^I have personally a high regard for 
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Captain Congalton, founded on an expe- 
rience of his thorough honesty, his inde- 
fatigable zeal, and his general intelligence; 
and, as will be seen by the enclosures, my 
predecessors, together with Captains Plum- 
ridge and Stanley, and I may add Captain 
Chads, entertained the same sentiments. 
I conceive, therefore, that I am only 
performing my duty in bringing the merits 
of a highly useful but unobtrusive officer 
to the notice of the government, more 
especially when it is remembered that, 
except through my means, he has no 
opportunity of making his claims or his 
services known to the government. 

" Under these circumstances, I respect- 
fully but urgently solicit the consideration 
of the government to Captain Congalton's 
position, and trust that, from the ist instant, 
his salary may be put on the same footing 
as that of his fellow-servants, to most of 
whom he is senior, and few of whom have 
seen as much real hard service, and none 
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of whom have, I believe, been so uninter- 
ruptedly at sea during the past twenty 
years/' 

Shortly after this application was made, 
the Bengal government increased the 
Captain s salary to 500 rupees per month, 
which he enjoyed only for a short time; for, 
by a very stingy " penny-wise and pound- 
foolish" policy of the Directors at home, 
an order was sent out to India that his 
salary should be broken to what it was 
before. This was, to say the least, very 
unworthy usage to an old and faithful 
servant, who possessed real merit, and who 
had been most successful in the discharge 
of the duties committed to him. 

He did not enjoy the patronage of this 
rich uncle or the other, and, therefore, he 
was a fit subject, without any great outcry 
being made on the matter, to be placed in 
a subordinate position to those who, in 
point of service and merit, were his inferiors, 
but they had friends at court. 
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CongaltoH justly felt stung at this, but 
it only served to develop the stalwart 
independence of his nature, as the following 
extracts from a letter to his brother will 
show : — 

" I did expect that, through the influence 
of our late and worthy Governor, when he 
retired from the Straits, he would be able 
to get me a pension, without which my 
means are too small to allow me to come 
home without hard work, a thing I could 
not now stand in a cold climate. How- 
ever, the Bengal government increased my 
salary to 500 rupees per month, which I 
enjoyed for some months, but the Board of 
Directors thought otherwise, and wrote 
out to reduce my pay to 350 rupees again, 
stating that I must be promoted to one 
of the largest steamers when an oppor- 
tunity offers. Such an opportunity offered 
the other day, but I refused the command 
in downright opposition, as I considered 
they behaved in an unhandsome manner 
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towards me, after the letter which our late 
Governor took the trouble to write regard- 
ing me and my services. 

**But such is frequently the reward for 
long and faithful services in the govern- 
ment employ. However, as I have never 
taken much trouble to blow my own 
trumpet, but only do the work I am sent 
on, I enclose you a copy of the letter which 
Mr. Bonham wrote in my favour, which 
I trust will satisfy both you, as well as my 
other brothers, sisters, and relations^ that I 
have not been an idle servant of the East 
India Company since I had the pleasure 
of eating their salt ; so I will retain the 
command of the Diana on the Straits 
station, and if my good masters in Leaden- 
hall Street, London, will not give me a 
pension, I must still stick where I am, as 
a fortune to be made in the Company's 
employ is now out of the question. You 
wrote me about the Marquis of Tweedale. 
He is Commander-in-Chief at Madras, and 
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I daresay a very good man, but, let me tell 
you, the Marquis in Madras is not the 
Marquis in East Lothian. 

" I am well acquainted with a number of 
great folks here ; however, a favour is a 
thing that I have never hitherto asked, 
and have no intention of doing, so long 
as I can work, and have health and 
strength enough, which, thank God, I have 
at present. But do not think for a moment, 
dear John, that I don't appreciate your 
great kindness; but all these great men, 
when they come to India, have lots of 
relations of their own to provide for in the 
shape of situations and pensions. How- 
ever, I still trust my good masters will 
some of these days give me a pension, 
and enable me once more to return and 
see my native land. Although I am a 
long distance from you all, and write 
seldom, depend upon it I think of home 
the oftener.'' 

Notwithstanding the stingy conduct of 
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the Directors, the captain manifested rather 
too much of Scotch pride and dourness 
in refusing, on account of their conduct, to 
take the command of one of their largest 
steamers. The true secret, after all, was 
perhaps his partiality for the Straits, which 
he would have been obliged to leave, had 
he preferred one of the Company's largest 
vessels. 

In 1846, the steamer Hoogly arrived at 
Singapore to relieve the Diana, and in a 
few days thereafter, the captain and his 
crew were removed to the former vessel. 
During the nine years he commanded the 
Diana, he conferred the greatest benefit 
upon the trade of the Straits. Our readers 
may judge of this from the following 
very interesting extract taken from a letter 
signed *' Fair Play,'' which appeared in the 
Singapore Free Press for 19th April, 
1847 :— 

''Those who know the Straits longest, 
know best how deeply our trade is indebted 
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to our Straits steamer for its present 
security from the swarms of pirates which 
so long infested these seas. I mean no 
disparagement to those of H.M.'s ships 
who have joined in the crusade against 
piracy, when I claim a large share of the 
credit for those whose equal bravery, 
perseverance, and address, are backed by 
a most minute knowledge of all these local- 
ities and of the piratical haunts, together 
with an intimate acquaintance with the 
language, manners, and customs of the 
natives, acquired during an uninterrupted 
service of over a quarter of a century. 

" Your local readers need not be told 
that I allude more particularly to Captain 
Congalton, whose kindness of heart is as 
proverbial as his success in the performance 
of his professional duties. That the latter 
have been and are unrewarded, except by 
the approbation of his immediate superiors, 
is lamentably true. If any of your readers 
can furnish even the mere chronological 
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Statement of this officer's services (which I 
unfortunately am at present unable to do), 
it may help to procure some acknowledg- 
ment of them which his own unobtrusive- 
ness is so unlikely to claim. I address 
you at present upon this subject without 
allowing him the slightest hint of my 
intention, lest that very unobtrusiveness 
should have placed his veto on my so 
doing." 

In the next number of the Singapore 
Free Press, the editor has the following 
remarks : — " The statement of * Fair Play* 
cannot be denied, and it reflects much 
discredit upon the government that the 
services of so old and trusty a servant 
should remain unrewarded and unnoticed 
by it, while every inhabitant, British and 
Foreign, in the Straits, fully acknowledges 
them. While he has thus been so coldly 
neglected by the government, it must be 
some consolation that his worth and kind- 
ness have been substantially acknowledged 
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by various individuals high in the public 
service. We believe the gallant and 
worthy commander possesses many testi- 
monials of this, and we have recently 
learned that the Hon. Sir William Norris 
has given fresh proof of it in an order for 
a handsome silver jug, with an appropriate 
inscription, to be presented to him. We 
cannot but believe, that when the services 
of this really deserving officer are fairly 
brought to the notice of the government, 
it will not' be backward in rewarding 
them." 

The services referred to so often in such 
complimentary terms were now drawing to 
a close. The last letter which he wrote to 
his brother, and which bears date June, 
1849, contains the following characteristic 
notices : — 

** After a long silence I again take up 
my pen to inform you that I am still in 
the land of the living, and in good health, 
though properly speaking, I ought to say 
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afloat, as home I have none, and never 
have slept on shore since I have been in 
India, unless when I have been compelled 
on account of sickness, and that has been 
seldom, though severe at times. I daily 
expect to be sent somewhere at an hour's 
notice, but where I cannot tell ; even the 
governor cannot say when or where may 
be our next appointment All depends 
upon circumstances. There are few or no 
pirates now in the Straits for us to start 
off there at a moment's notice. That game 
is nearly all up ; and as soon as her Majesty 
abolishes the head-money for any poor 
savage of a Malay shot by her officers, piracy 
will die out, for which I will not be sorry. 
** I wrote last mail to my namesake, 
enclosing him a bill for ;^ioo to begin the 
world with, and I trust he will make a 
proper use of it; and, if he has to commence 
on his own hand, that he will see his way 
in a clear manner, before he runs his head 
slap on to a dead wall. I wrote him always 
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to bear in mind that none of his grandfather's 
children ever had as many shillings." 

In the same letter, after referring to the 
dissipated life which many lead in India, he 
says, "It has been the ruin of many a fine 
young man to keep himself in what is called 
society here, a thing that I have always 
kept out of; and yet, without any flattery, 
I may say respected by all classes merely 
by respecting myself. I am now, as Sam 
Slick would say, 'by a long chalk* the oldest 
European in the Straits of Malacca; all 
have gone, both young and old, since I 
came here, not from bad climate, for I 
believe there is none half so healthy in India 
as in the Straits." 

He leaves his readers to draw the infer- 
ence. India has been the grave of many 
Europeans, not so much from climate as from 
dissipation. He had seen many come to 
india with a vigorous constitution, in the 
heyday of youth, and with bright prospects 
of very speedily realising a large fortune ; 
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but many brought with them dissipated 
habits, others acquired them in India, and 
these, continued under the burning sun of 
the east, soon brought such young men 
either to an early grave, or compelled them 
to return home the wrecks of what they 
once were. The captain lived to be the 
oldest servant of the Company in charge 
of any sea-going vessel. 

In the last letter he wrote to his brother 
he remarks that he did not know where his 
new appointment might be ; alas ! it was 
one that came from the highest Tribunal. 
His work was done, his perilous mission 
was at an end, and his next appointment 
was to a sick chamber, most delightfully 
situated on the slope of one of the salubrious 
hills of Penang. Fain would he have 
returned to the hills and the air of his 
native country, and to the shores of the 
Firth, where he had spent many happy 
days 

" In life's morning march, when his bosom was young." 
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But this was not permitted. Young 
love is strong even in death ; and even 
then it seems to rush back upon the heart 
with all the strength of early years. As 
he saw death approaching, he thought of 
the quiet churchyard of his own parish, 
and the grave of Rosie McLean, at which 
he had stood more than thirty years ago. 
Fain would he have been laid to rest on 
the shores of the islet-gemmed Firth, where 
he had played with Rosie when a " bairn 
at schule," and by the side of his first and 
only love, who had long since gone to rest. 

It was otherwise determined, and he 
now sleeps in the beautiful island of 
Penang, far away from his cottage home, 
yet in the place where he was universally 
known and beloved. The boy whom the 
skipper from Berwick found breaking stones 
on the roadside, was thirty-five years after, 
followed to his grave by all the principal 
inhabitants of George Town, and in the 
church of that place a tablet, bearing the 
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inscription with which our first chapter 
commenced, has been erected to his 
memory. 

His proudest monument, however, is 
to be seen in the house of his brother, a 
master shoemaker in the neat country 
village of A . 

Some slight repair that we needed, either 
in "sole'' or "upper,'* we forget which, 
when rusticating there on one occasion, 
led us to visit the house of the village 
shoemaker, a most obliging and intelligent 
man. 

We were invited up stairs and shown 
into a room with a bright carpet, the very 
look of which betokened comfort, and which 
helped to set off to advantage the muslin 
curtains, as white as the newly-driven 
snow ; whilst everything was as clear and 
shining and cheerful as a sunny May mom. 
But what struck us most was a large, massive 
silver jug, which stood under a handsome 
glass-shade in the centre of the table. We 
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soon learned from the shoemaker, what 
indeed the inscription on the jug made 
us aware of, that this was a present 
which had been given to his brother 
the captain, by the Hon. Sir William 
N orris. 

And now that we were fairly interested 
in the story, it was with great zest that the 
shoemaker and his kind-hearted daughter 
brought forward one present after another, 
which had been given at different times to 
the captain, whose memory they evidently 
delighted to honour. It was from their lips, 
and from a few statements in the Straits 
newspapers, that we gleaned some of the 
particulars which we have laid before our 
readers. 

We have pleasure in giving some degree 
of prominence to the name of Samuel Con- 
galton. and of placing in the foreground, to 
the view of our young men especially, those 
sterling qualities of perseverance, diligence, 
honesty, self-reliance, and a thorough sense 
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of duty, which enabled him, without any 
patronage whatever, to work his way up, 
from the condition of a poor boy engaged 
in all kinds of slushy out-door work, to a 
position of trust in a most important service. 

One distinguishing feature in his charac- 
ter was his thorough sense of duty, and, in 
proof of this, it may be stated that he never 
left his vessel for a single night, until he 
was compelled to do so by sickness. He 
stuck to his work, and whatever he did was 
sure to be done well. 

He never forgot his relatives at home. 
Amid all his arduous duties, he ever re- 
garded them with the deepest interest — the 
frequent substantial tokens of his kindness 
which he sent them, furnish the best 
evidence of this. 

We extract the following paragraph from 
the Penang Gazette for 27th April, 1850: — 
**In his private character, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, he was universally beloved in 
the Straits; he was esteemed as a thoroughly 
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honest, really sincere, and truly kind man. 
He was unassuming and unaffected in all 
he did ; he said not one thing in the lips, 
and meant another thing in the heart — his 
word might always be relied on. With his 
purse he was perhaps generous to a fault, 
and this was sometimes taken advantage 
of; petitions of all descriptions were sure 
to find their way to the Hoogly^ and his 
liberality on some such occasions was 
measured out with a liberal, if not an 
unsparing hand." 

He never set his heart on money for its 
own sake, but, by dint of care, the two 
half-crowns which his mother gave him 
when he first set out to South Shields, 
grew into the goodly sum of nearly 20,000 
dollars. 

His success is encouraging to the young. 
Let any one cherish the same principles 
and pursue the same course, aud success 
is certain to attend them also, in any de- 
partment of labour. 
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He is another added to the long list of 
Scotchmen who left in early life their 
cottage homes, and who have, by dint of 
merit, wrought themselves up to positions 
of trust and honour, and, though imknown 
to fame, have shed a lustre over the land 
of their birth. 

On looking over the narrative of our 
captain's life, from which we trust our 
young friends will derive some important 
lessons, we would conclude in the words 
which Longfellow has addressed to his 
blacksmith : — 

" Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy fHend, 
For the lessons thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life, 
Our fortunes must be wrought : 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought." 
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HE history of some great families and 
distinguished men, very much resem- 
^ bles the course of a river, rising at first 
in some obscure moorland retreat, in the 
neighbourhood of some quiet hamlet, nestled 
amid the shadows of mountains, or the 
embowering foliage of ancestral trees, where 
there is little or nothing to disturb the uni- 
form processes of social life — but it leaves 
its village home and goes forth and expands 
and passes through towns and cities, and 
becomes a great river, bearing on its bosom 
the mart of nations, the blessings of com- 
merce, and fertilising the land through 
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which it flows. And so it is with the his- 
tory of many illustrious families and men. 
They have emerged from the obscurity and 
toil of the workshop — the Nazareth of their 
early days — from which they have come 
forth at last to be the architects of their 
own fortunes, the sphere of their influence 
widening as they advance — till, blessed 
with wealth, because they have made it a 
blessing — crowned with honour which they 
deserved, and distinguished for moral worth, 
the brightest ornament and the best posses- 
sion of all, they have proved a blessing 
in their day and generation, and have 
bequeathed invaluable benefits to latest 
posterity. 

There is not a more illustrious example 
of this than the history of the Peel family. 
The very name, independent altogether of 
its political importance in the country, sug- 
gests a few salient points by which the 
advantages of resolution, energy, persever- 
ance, and system, either to the apprentice 
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or the journeyman, the young man in busi- 
ness, or the rising merchant, the politician, 
or the man of letters, are prominently seen, 
and our object is to hold up these principles 
to the imitation of all. 

Attempts have been made by some 
writers, but all to no purpose, to show 
that the progenitors of the Peel family 
were all great folks, in other words, 
that they were not of the ordinary, vul- 
gar, plebeian class, but were connected, 
in some way or other, with the aristocracy 
of the land. All this is, of course, intended 
as a compliment to the living members of 
that family. But there is no need for such 
fulsome attempts as these ; it is surely 
sufficient greatness for any family to be 
honourably connected with the history of 
a country's manufactures, with the origin, 
progress, and completion of the great com- 
mercial enterprises of the day; for the 
history of the Peel family is to no small 
extent the history of the spinning, weaving 
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and printing of Lancashire for many years. 
The late Premier, and his high-minded lady, 
had a far higher idea of true greatness than 
such writers seem to possess, when it was 
the decided wish of both to remain identic 
fied with the commons of England, and to 
live and die identified with the class from 
which they had sprung. This is worthy of 
the days of ancient Roman glory : — 

" The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a' that." 

Without therefore going to the herald s 
office, or consulting the heraldic genealogies 
of England, we may premise that the grand- 
father of the late Premier seems to have 
been a very plain, shrewd, well-to-do sort 
of a man, who knew what he was about, 
cultivated a small piece of ground in the 
neighbourhood of Blackburn, which went 
by the name of Peel Fold, lived in Fish 
Lane, a narrow dirty alley in that town, 
which old Peel, very much to the loss of 
that misguided borough, was obliged to 
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quit ; for at that time any friend of inven- 
tion, any patron of machinery, like a 
prophet, had no honour in his own country. 
We look upon the old grandfather as a 
rare good specimen of shrewdness, indus- 
try, frugality, and enterprise. He grew his 
own corn, and we have no doubt wrought 
his own stockings, and mended his own 
clogs — ^which by the way are said to be still 
preserved — and hawked the produce of his 
own little farm through the streets of 
Blackburn ; but notwithstanding all this, 
could he not have been a very worthy 
man } 

There is a tide, it is said, in the affairs 
of every one, which if taken at the flood is 
sure to float him onward to prosperity and 
honour. About the middle of the last 
century, when the manufacturing skill and 
enterprise of the country began to develop 
themselves more and more, the grand- 
father, doubtless a shrewd man, perceived 
that a tide was setting in, which if fairly 
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taken 2bd^ratnxz^ o^ inigiit conduct him and 
others to the Califorma of that dav, then 
more promising to the adventurs" than the 
land which bears that name at present. 

He accordingly embarked in the cotton 
trade on a small scale, and subsequendy in 
the business of calico-printing. He was a 
cautious man, and the story that is told of 
his first attempts in this branch of business 
seems very characteristic of the man and 
his descendants. These first attempts were 
made in secret. The first figure which he 
produced on cloth was a " parsley leaf/' 
and it is said that the pattern was scratched 
on a pewter plate which formed one of the 
ordinary utensils of the house. 

The family tree now began to bud and 
blossom. The coming fortunes of the Peel 
family were all wrapped up in embryo in 
that *' parsley leaf " scratched upon a pewter 
plate. I'his leaf unfolded itself in the 
genial sunshine of fortune, for in little more 
than twenty-five years after this fortunate 
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leaf was scratched upon the pewter plate, 
the first Sir Robert was paying annually 
to the Excise the sum of ;^4o,ooo upon 
printed goods alone, and employing in this 
and other branches of manufacture fifteen 
thousand men. 

We venture to say that there have been 
very few leaves and very few plates like 
this in the history of British manufactures ; 
and yet it was neither the parsley leaf nor 
the pewter plate that originated the for- 
tunes of the family, but the shrewdness, 
industry, perseverance, and resolution of 
the grandfather, who was nicknamed "Pars- 
ley Peel," after his invention. 

Where these are combined there will 
always be materials to work upon, and 
which if they do not prove so lucrative as 
the parsley leaf and the pewter plate, will 
nevertheless yield an honourable com- 
petence, if not a great fortune. " Ay, but 
these were the days of fortune-making. 
Industry, perseverance, resolution, and 
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energy might have availed us then, but 
these matter little now." As much now 
as ever. These will always be required 
for advancement in any department of life 
towards wealth, either in mind or in 
money. 

A parsley leaf and a pewter plate might 
always have remained the same in hands 
that had never been associated with these 
virtues ; but in the house of the old shrewd, 
inquisitive, enterprising, persevering Peel, 
of Fish Lane, Blackburn, they became a 
perfect mint, and wherever these are still 
exercised they will ever be accompanied 
with their appropriate rewards. If they 
fail to fill the purse, which they can scarcely 
do, they cannot fail to enrich the mind and 
improve the life. 

We have known men who had their 
*' parsley leaf" and their pewter plate 
too, but what of that, they made no- 
thing by these, simply because they 
wanted the energy, perseverance, and 
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industry which are indispensable to success 
in life. 

*' Ay, but the grandfather made a fortu- 
nate hit, and this alone was the secret of 
his success." No such thing ! He made 
a fortunate hit we grant, but the secret of 
his success lay deeper than this, and just 
where your success in the present or the 
future lies — viz., in energy, perseverance, 
resolution, systematic arrangement, or in 
one word, moral power. 

The old man does not seem to have been 
gifted with what might be called inventive 
genius — the scratching of a parsley leaf 
upon a pewter plate was a simple thing — 
but he had, what for the most part men of 
inventive genius are without, practical 
adaptation for and untiring energy in the 
ordinary business of life. 

Some are inclined to say, " Oh, if we 
had inventive genius we might get on, — 
we might realise a success similar to that 
of Old Parsley Peel ;" but inventive genius 
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had ^/!^-k-d irss transferred fiwn Fish 
Lan.% BI;i.ck3>urxL wiere it iras secr^y 
carried on for some time, to Brookside, a 
village in the neigibo^irhood <rf that town, 
wrh^rre, by the aid of his sons, and by great 
af/j>liceition^ skill, and enterprise, the busi- 
nesf> b^:came amazingly prosperous. 

One of the sons who rendered himself 
pre-eminently useful was Robert, the father 
of the late Prime Minister. In very early 
life he 5»ecms to have possessed a most 
ttunjfuine temperament, and his hopes of 
future greatness seem to have been pre- 
cociously developed. 

I le set out in life with the determination 
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that he would be the architect of his own 
fortune, and never was a determination 
more successfully carried out, for he be- 
came one of the greatest commercial men, 
and one of the wealthiest commoners of 
England, an oracle in the commercial 
world, the employer of thousands, a 
baronet, a member of Parliament, sharing 
the confidence of Pitt, then Prime Minister, 
the possessor of enormous wealth, and the 
father of a son who was destined to be one 
of the greatest men of the age. 

The ** parsley leaf" had been as pro- 
ductive as the gold fields of California or 
Australia, for the personal property which 
sprang from it was sworn at what is tech- 
nically called upper value, which means 
that it amounted to more than ;^900,ooo, 
and was the first instance of the scale of 
duties extending to such a sum. 

But, after all, this was not the real wealth 
of the rich old baronet ; this was but the 
result of the fortunate combination of cer- 
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^yi^ hazards ; but I have referred to that 
Y^ ^ as a proof that the elements of 
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character which were pre-emmently his as 
a commercial man, will, in any department 
of life, ensure ultimate success and the 
attainment of almost any object. 

Cultivate assiduously those elements of 
character, and you cannot fail of success in 
any sphere of labour ; but don't look at 
pounds, shillings, and pence — the poorest 
wealth after all — as the principal thing for 
which a man should live. 

If you wish to make money, don't let it 
be at the sacrifice of mental and spiritual 
well-being ; don't let it be at the sacrifice 
of every generous sensibility ; don't fill 
your purse by depriving your mind and 
your soul of these true riches ; for '* There is 
that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing." 

" To catch dame Fortune's glittering smile, 

Assiduous wait upon her, 
^d gather gear by every wile 

That's justified by honour : 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Not for a train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent. 
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The same elements of character which 
rendered the first Sir Robert so eminently 
successful as a commercial man contributed 
not a little to the success and influence of 
the late Prime Minister, his son, during his 
literary career as a student, and also 
throughout the whole of his political life. 

At an early age young Peel was sent to 
Harrow, where he was the school-fellow of 
Lord Byron, who was of the same age as 
himself. 

As the son of one of the richest com- 
moners of England, who had risen very 
rapidly to the possession of enormous 
wealth, he was under strong temptation to 
spend his days in idleness and dissipation, 
to indulge in proud and preposterous 
notions of himself and the wealth of his 
father, and to settle down in the thought 
that, being the heir to such wealth, which 
was accumulating every year, he had no- 
thing to do but to live as the eldest sons 
of many great gentlemen had done, and to 
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give himself up entirely to the fancies of 
youth and the pleasures of a young gentle- 
man whose fortune had been made before 
him, and who had really come into the 
world with a silver spoon in his mouth, and 
who might therefore very well dispense 
with Euclid, with Greek, and Latin, and 
betake himself to the more manly exercises 
of boating and horse-racing, and to every 
other sort of amusement which would most 
speedily enable him to get quit of his pocket- 
money. 

He was born with wealth, and why not 
with genius ? He was born an heir to a 
large fortune, and why should the curse of 
labour attach to him at all ? The son of 
such a father, who seemed to have a mint 
in his possession, who contributed ;^ 10,000 
to promote the war, and the ruinous policy 
of William Pitt — the grandchild of such a 
man as ** Parsley Peel," who had gradually 
unfolded all the fortunes of the family from 
a parsley leaf, must surely beyond all doubt 
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fore, he set himself to be a great scholar, 
not by thinking himself a great genius, 
but by dint of hard labour and persever- 
ance, by early rising and systematic ar- 
rangement — by means of those self-same 
elements in virtue of which his grandfather 
and his father rose to great eminence in the 
commercial world. 

Lord Byron has borne testimony to this. 
Speaking of Harrow School, the poet says 
— ** Peel, the orator and statesman that 
was, or is, or is to be, was my form fellow, 
and we were both at the top of our remove 
(a public school phrase). We were on 
good terms, but his brother was my inti- 
mate friend. There was always great 
hopes of Peel amongst us all, masters and 
scholars, and he has not disappointed 
them. As a scholar he was greatly my 
superior. As a declaimer and actor I was 
reckoned at least his equal. As a school- 
boy, out of school, I was always in scrapes, 
and he never; and in school he always 
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knew h^ lesson, and I rarelv. bcit ^rfien I 
knew It I knew it nearlv as weTL"* 

Peel felt at first rnat, aldioagii he was 
the son of the wealthiest cotton-spinner in 
England, there was, after alL no royal road 
to learning. He therefore, by dint of hard 
labour — the demand which is made upon 
all for attainment in excellence — fought his 
way most honourably to the highest dis- 
tinctions which the University of Oxford 
could grant, and carried off the highest 
honours both from school and college. 

He brought with him the same habits 
of severe application and diligence into the 
House of Commons, where he lived as in 
his home for forty years, yielding to few 
in the assiduity of his attendance, and to 
none in point of business habits, and in the 
prodij^ious labour with which he prepared 
for every possible topic of discussion. 

With an immense fortune, with a keen 
taHtc for literature and the fine arts, and 
thus with ample means of enjoyment within 
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his reach, apart altogether from politics, he 
nevertheless ventured upon the stormy sea, 
and with the determination, it seems, of 
becoming Lord High Admiral — in other 
words, Premier and leader of the House 
of Commons. Like his great example, the 
younger Pitt, this was the high destiny 
which the old father had carved out for his 
son. This of itself was no small disad. 
vantage to the late Sir Robert, as, at the 
very outset of his career, his qualifications 
were examined with a rigid and jealous 
scrutiny. 

One of the clever squibs of the day was 
a pretended last will and testament of a 
patriot. The following paragraph refers 
to the late Premier : — " I give and bequeath 
my patience to Mr. Robert Pe^l ; he will 
want it all before he becomes the Prime 
Mimister of England ; but, in the event of 
such a contingency, my patience is to revert 
to the people of England, who will stand 
greatly in need of it." 
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Though Mr. Peel had many advantages 
at the commencement of his career — an 
independent fortune, university reputation, 
and a mind disciplined by study — he had 
to encounter much that must have dismayed 
a rising statesman. He was overshadowed 
by the established reputations of the great 
men already on the stage. 

Yet, by dint of habits of industry, severe 
application, and systematic arrangement, 
more than by anything which might be 
called genius, this son of wealthy and gar- 
rulous old cotton spinners rose to be one of 
England's most distinguished Prime Minis- 
ters, and we have no hesitation in saying, 
at least for one act of his life, the greatest 
favourite of the people. 

" Let me assure you (he said himself, 
in his beautiful oration addressed to the 
students of Glasgow University, when he 
was chosen to be Lord Rector), let me 
assure you, with all the earnestness of the 
deepest conviction, founded on the oppor- 
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tunities for observation which public life 
and intercourse with the world have 
afforded, that your success, your eminence, 
your happiness, are much more indepen- 
dent of the accidents and caprices of fortune, 
infinitely more within your own control, 
than they appear to be to superficial ob- 
servers. 

"Whatever be your pursuit, whatever 
be the profession which you may choose, 
the avenues to honourable fame are widely 
open to you, or at least are obstructed by 
no barriers of which you may not command 
the key. I repeat, with the earnestness of 
the deepest conviction, that there is a pre- 
sumption, amounting almost to certainty, 
that if any one of you will determine to be 
eminent, in whatever profession you may 
choose, and will act with unvarying steadi- 
ness in pursuit of that determination, you 
will, if health and strength be given to you, 
infallibly succeed. 

" Yes, even if what is called genius shall 
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life, need we ask who would have been 
Prime Minister of England at this moment. 
The people of England did look to him 
with confidence, they did look to him as a 
mighty reserve for any crisis that might 
happen. He is gone. It is now needless 
to speculate ; but we cannot help asking 
ourselves the question — Had he been still 
amongst us, who was more likely than he 
to be invested with the highest office in the 
State ? The experiment cannot now be 
made, but nevertheless the opinion may 
still be expressed. 

There is one deeply touching scene in 
the life of this great statesman which we 
would not willingly omit, even from such 
a rapid sketch as the present. It conducts 
us back to that period of great national 
distress previous to the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, when a dark complication of evils 
stared him in the face, and it became a 
most difficult matter to steer the vessel of the 
State through the breakers that were ahead. 
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One day his secretan% whilst bus3y 
engaged in a room adjoining the private 
apartment of Sir Robert Peel, heard the 
earnest tones of a most imploring voice. 
He was all the more struck with this, 
because he knew that the Prime Minister 
was alone. On Ustening for a moment 
the mystery was soon solved : the first 
statesman of the day felt his own weakness 
to deal with the difificulties that en\droned 
him, and he was now earnestly imploring 
the help of the Almight)% in perplexity 
seeking counsel, and in the midst of im- 
pending dangers beseeching the protection 
of Jacob's God, who has promised to be 
a "refuge and a strength in the time of 
trouble." 

There is moral sublimity in such a scene, 

and it reads a most important practical 

lesson to all, in every sphere of life and 

in every department of labour. "What- 

^eycr time my heart is overwhelmed and in 

"^^■plexity, Lord, lead me to the Rock that 
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is higher than I." Painstaking and prayer 
must ever go together, and this touching 
scene is a most gratifying illustration of 
this in the life of one of England's greatest 
Prime Ministers. 

His religion was not a mere holiday 
dress, not mere passive sentimentalism, but 
a piety founded upon sincere conviction of 
the truth of the Christian religion. 

His own words, addressed in 1837 to 
the students in the Glasgow University, 
are a proof of this — " By motives yet more 
urgent — by higher and purer aspirations — 
by the duty of obedience to the will of 
God — by the awful account you will have 
to render not merely of moral actions, but 
of faculties intrusted to you for improve- 
ment — by these high arguments do I con- 
jure you * So to number your days that you 
may apply your hearts unto wisdom' — 
unto the wisdom which, directing your 
ambition to the noble end of benefiting 
mankind, and teaching you humble reliance 
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on the merits and mercy of your Redeemer, 
may support you * in the time of your tribula- 
tion' — may admonish you * in the time of 
your wealth/ and in the hour of death and 
in the day of judgment may comfort you 
with the hope of deliverance." 

" Excelsior" was the motto of Sir Robert 
PeeFs life, and this is the important lesson 
which it reads to all, especially to young 
men. 

He has passed away from the stage of 
time, but not so the influences and lessons 
of his life; *' Excelsior" is pre-eminently 
one of these. 

" There in the twilight cold and g^'ay. 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay ; 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior." 
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tfall these have lately been issued, ajid will now be found to be 
not only the cheapest but also the most popular works of the 
hind published. Copies may be had either through the Booksellers, 
or direct from the Publishers post free, on forwarding the required 
number of postage stamps. 



GLASGOW: 

JOM S. MIRR & SOUS, 194 BUCHAITAir STEEET. 

AND BOLD ST ALL BOOESKLLEBS. 



B£YID M£CIB41'B WOSSB. 



-»♦■ 



AMSBIOAKS AT HOMB: Pen and Ink Sketchae of 
AzMrican Lifei Grown 8to^ handnomrity boand, 5a., post fne lor 

Ml 



UVmM TIZ, and other Storiea OontentB^— Stoiy of 
Little Ti£— Joe Bikenteth— The Four Brothen— Down among the 
Doctor*— Bfaike' Tragedy—Godfrey Grub— After-Dinner Oratoary— 
ftpectades hi Chnrch— The Railway Chase— Leap-Tear Wooiiii»— 
lypoKraphical Erron. In crown 8vo., cloth hoanis, extra^^^ 
2s. fia.y post free for 34 stamps ; hi limp, jdain edges, 1& 6d., post 
free for 21 stamps. 

FAGKKXrS FOB THE OHmSTMAS FIKB, with ninstra- 
tions. Contents: Round the Fire — Encounter on the Highway — 
Brown's Story— The Haunted Castle— A Run for Life— Ciotac^— 
Died of the Doctor— Presence of Mind— At Oban — ^Dietetic 
Morality— A Convict Prison— Charlie's GraTe— The Golden Balls 
— ^Dissertation on Babies — The Penny Postage— In Memoriam. 
In crown Syo. , illustrated pai)er coTers, 1&, post free for 14 Stamps; 
in handsome cloth binding, gilt edges, 2b. poet free for 27 Stamps. 

A BOOK OF BIjITNDEBS, and a Chapter of Queer 
Epitaphs. This book win be found very interesting,, instnustive, 
and amusing. In crown Syo., Illustrated paper covers. Is., post 
free for 14 Stamps; in handsome cloth binding, gUt edges, &k, 
post free for 27 Stamps. 

AMONGST THE DAKKTES. Oontents :— Amongst the 
Darkies — Pen and Ink Sketches of Established. Free, and U.P. 
Celebrities — Kilts vernu Trousers: a Quiz — Christopher North — 
American Spiritualists— Queer Things in the Hebrides — Thomas 
Carlyle— Charles Dickens, &c. In crown 8vo., illustrated paper 
covers. Is., post free for 14 stamps ; in handsome cloth binding, 
gilt edges, 2s., post free for 27 stamps. 

UFB AND DEATH OF NAPOLEON m^ with 
Portrait. In crown 8vo., paper covers, Is. ; post free for 14 Stampo. 

DIOGENES AMONG THE D.D.'a Oontents:— Extra- 
ordinanr Intelligence: Report of Infernal Parliament — ^Trial of 
Dr. M'Leod for the Murder of Mr. Moses Law — Broad Church 
Millennium— and other Burlesques. In crown 8vo., illustrated 
paper covers, Is., post free for 14 Stamps; in handsome oloth 
Diuding, gilt edges, 2s., post free for 27 Stamps. 

A LEAP-YEAR WOOING, with Illustrated Oover. 
Price Sixpence ; post free, 7 Stamps. 



DAVID MACRAFS WORKS^Continued. 

AFTER DINNER ORATORY, & THE COURTSHIP 
OF GODFREY GRUB. Frioe 6d. ; post free, 7 Stamps. 

SPEOTAOUSS IN 0HT7R0H, AND THE BATLWAT 
OHASB. Price 6d.; post free, 7 Stamps. 

DOWN AMONG THE DOOTORS. Price 6d.; post 
free, 7 Stamps. 



ILLUSTRATED BURNS. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OP ROBERT BURNS, 

Complete, with Memoirs, Prefatory Notes, and Marginal Glossary. 
Beautiful Portrait and other Illustrations— forming the cheai)eMst 
Isu-ge-type editions of the Poet's Works overissued. Extra cloth, 
extra gilt, price 2s. 6d.; post free, S4 stamixEk Cloth extra, price 
2s.; post free for 28 stamps. Cloth covers. Is:; post free, 14 stamps. 



SCOTTISH SONGS— OLD NOTATION. 
SCOTTISH SONGS Complete; containingr the Words 
iind Music of 222 Popular Scottish S6ngs, many ofthem copyright. 
In paper covers, 9d.; post free for 10 stamps. In cloth limp, Is.; 
post tree for 14 st^oaps. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 
Is. 6d.; post free for 20 stamixEk In tartan boards, price 5s.; post 
free for 64 stamps. 



SCOTTISH SONGS— SOL-FA NOTATION. 
SCOTTISH SONGS, Words and Music In Sol-Pa Notation; 
containing the Words and Music of 222 Popular Scottish Songs, 
many of them cop3^ght. In paper covers, 9d.; post free for 10 
stamps. In limp cloth. Is.; post free for 14 stamps. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt, price 1& 6d.; post free for 20 stamps. 



ENGLISH SONGS— SOL-FA NOTATION. 
ENGLISH SONGS, Words and Music in Sol-Fa Notation; 
containing the Words and Music of Popular English Songs, many 
of them copyright, In paper covers, 9d.; post n'ee for 10 stamps, 
In limp cloth, Is. ; post free for 14 stamixEk Handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt, price Is. 6d.; post free for 20 stamps. 



BALLANTINE'S SCOTTISH SONGS. 

ONE HUNDRED SONGS, with Melodies, Original and 
Selected, by James Ballantine, author of " Castles in the Air," 
Ac;; on toned paper and extra binding: Price 5s:, post free for 
64 stamps. In tartan boards, 7s: 6d:; post free for'94 stamps: 
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TWO SHILLIieS m SIXPERCE 6117 BOOKS. 

Crown Sra, Price 2a. 6d., Post Free for 85 Stamps. 

L Broomles ; or the Manae fireside. By Sydney Uartin. 

S. If aster and Pupil; or School Life. ^ £. D. K. 

t. Will Philips ; or Ups and Downs in Christian Bey-life. 

4b Andy LnttrcIL By Clara Vance. 

f. Little Tiz, and other Stories. By the Rev. David ICacrae. 

C Life's StrugRles. By the Pu^. J. J. Hillocks. Edited with 
Remarks oy the Rev. George GilfiUan, Dundee. 

7. Daisy Travers; or. The Girls of Hive HalL By Adelaide F. 
Sfiunuels. 

t. Good-for-Nothing Polly. By Ella Farman. 

9. The Wadsworth Boys ; or, Agnes' Decision. By D. S. Erickson. 
10. Nan : The New Fashioned GirL By Mrs. S. C. HallowcU. 
11; Stella; or Hidden Treasure; By Author of Andy LuttrelL 

12. Finding the Way: By Pansy 

13. Obeying the Call: By Pansy; 

14. Heroes of Faith. By Rev. John Guthrie, K.A., D.D. 

15. The Clouds of the Bible. By Rev. Alex. Wallace. D.D. 



TWO SHILLINGS GIFT BOOKS. 
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Crown 8vo., Cloth, El^;ant, Got Edges, Price 2s. each, Post Free for 

27 stamps. 

L Amy Royson's Resolve, and other Tales. Being a Prize Volume. 
2. My Parish and what Happened in it. By M. A. Paul, Author of 

" Tim's Troubles. 
8. The Diver's Daughter. A Thrilling Tale of the Devonshire Coast ; 

By M. A. Paul 
4. George Ainslie. By H. A. Paul, Author of the "Diver's 

Daughter." 
0. Kenneth Lee. By James Galbroith, Author of " City Poems and 

Songs, Ac 
C Following the Master. By E. L. Beckwith. 

7. Crosses of Chloe. By M. A. Paul, Author of " My Parish." 

8. Silent Tom. An American Tliousand Dollar Prize Tale. 

.9. At the Lion's Mouth. By W. D. Chellis, Author of several Fhvt- 

class Tales. 
10. Clarence Vane, or How the Doctor Saved. By W. D. ChcUis, 

Author of ''At the Lion's Mouth." 
IL Out of the Fire. By W. D. Chellis, Author of "Clarence 

Vane, or How the Doctor Saved. 
12. EflSe Raymond's Life Work. By Jeanie Bdl, Author of "My 

Mother's Prayer," Ac. 
18. Life of the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., with Portrait. 

14. Lectures on Preaching. By Henrv Ward Beecher. 

15. Bookof Blunders, and a Chapter of Queer Epitaphs. I^ D.Macrae. 
Id. Amongst the Darkies. Contents— Amongst the Darkies — ^Thomas 

Carlyle— Christopher North— Charles Dickens. By D. Macrae. 
17. Fk^ots for the Christmas Fire. Contents— Round the Fire— 
S^counter on the Highway— Brown's Story— The Haunted 
Castle— A Run for Lif e— Ciotoch, &a By David Macrae. 



18. life of Napoleon m., With Portrait. By Da^id HacraA. 

19. Travels in America, with 8i)ecial reference to Ontario. By Goo. 

Easton. 

20. Hindu Thought. By W. A- Leonard. 

21. Mice at Play. By Neil Forrest. A Story for the whole Family. 
S2. Diogenes among the D.D.'s. Contents— Extraordinary Intdli- 

genco — Report of Infernal Parliament—Trial of Dr. M'Leod 
for the Murder of Mr. Moses Law— Broad Church TWillennluni 
— and other Burlesques. By David Macrae. 



NEW 

SIXPENNY GIFT BOOKS. 

Price 6d.; post free, 7 Stamps. 

1. THREE STREET ORPHANa 

2. LITTLE TOT'S LESSONS. 

8. THE BLACK AND THE GRAY PRINCa 

4. THE BIRTHDAY PARTY. 

5. TIM'S PARTNER 

6. BESSIE AND THE SQUIRRELS. 

7. KIM'S LAST WHIPPING. 

8. THE CHILDREN AT PLAY. 

9. FAIR PLAY. 

10. JESSIE'S NEIGHBOUR. 

11. JAMIE AND HIS PONT. 

12. NELLY'S RIDE. 

la WmSTLING HORACE. 






LIFE AT A NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. 



AMERICANS AT HOME. 






Un OF THE S£T. TTTnTAS erTHXIl, HU, 



WiOl TemATl. In P&t)^ Cows. 1&, port &ee, 14 simps ; 
Cl0t& BoArdc, eztn's^ dk ; post £cee, 2S 



OJSOBGJS ROirS WOJRSiS. 

UJSiCyjJ U Ja^EQ ATSTZD STOIEiXES. 
Fries Two Shfningi, port free for 27 ssampiL 



•E:B.A,I>3H I H: -Au TAT. 

limp Cloth, Ij. 6<L, port free for 20 itampa; n 
Cloth KiUiii^ 21., post free feir 28 itampe. 



Price Sixp-niee eadi, post free for 7 stands. 

THE OXiZD, OXiZD STOIiY. 

TJbJlfaU -A.:bt OIF T> -r.-T7i A g=s-nsrrs._ 

WOBK BT GEOBGE EASTOy. 

TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 

tnth fpedal nfyrtacB to OITASIO at a Home JSor VflrMug Men. 

Pri4!« in Papmr Corera, Is^poit free for 14 atamps; in doth, 2k 

post vee for 27 atamps. 




MiXJSIO 

MARRS' CONCERTINA PRECEPTOR, or Pocket Guide to 
the Art of Flaying the Concertina ; containing lessons on the 
Rudiments of Music, full Instructions and Scales, and a variety 
of popular Airs, marked and fig^ired, progressiyely arranged for 
Beginners. Price 4d.; post free for 5 stamps. 

MARRS' CONCERTINA TUTOR: a new and greatly im- 
proved Instruction Book ; containing a concise Series of Lessons 
in Music, Instructions, Scales, and a variety of popular Airs, 
aoouratdy marked and figured throughout. Price 6a. ; post free 
for 7 stampA. 

MARRS' 350 TUNES FOR THE CONCERTINA. This 
is the best and largest collection of Times for this favourite Instru- 
ment that has yet appeared. Price 1& ; i)ost free for 14 stamx)& 

MARRS' SELECTION OF CONCERTINA MUSIC 
uniform with " Concertina Txttor ") ; 206 of the most favourite 
Melodies of all Nations, accurately marked and figured through- 
out. Price Is.; post free for 13 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIC FOR THE 
CONOEBTINA; 141 of the most popular Tunes, marked and 
figured throughout. Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' CONCERTINA MELODIST; a choice Selection 
of English, Irish, and Scottish Melodies, Airs from the Operas, 
Chxisty's Minstrel Songs, &c.; all marked and figured for the 
German Concertina; vrith Instructions for Playing. Price 6d. ; 
post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' CONCERTINA COMPANION. This Book con- 
tidns above 100 New and Popular English, Irish, Scotch, and 
American Airs, several of them copyright. In music folio, 
price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF 140 TUNES FOR THE CON- 
CERTINA. This will be found to be the cheapest and best selec- 
tion of Tunes for the Concertina published. In music folio, 
price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF ARMY AND NAVY TUNES 
for the CONCERTINA. In music folio, price 6d.; post free for 7 
stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF DANCE TUNES POR THE 
CONCERTINA. 100 New and Popular Tunes, in music folio, 
6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF CHRISTY'S MINSTREL 
TUNES for the Concertina. 112 New and Popular Tunes, Is 
music folio, price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 



RSPOsrrosT op 





MAggy SZI-EXTTIOy CF SCOTTISH 
■T 




MASKS' S£L£CTICX OF CHSISTT3 

tOS^iS, j e "*j|i,T«f » Sir ts« Coneer: 





For the Pianoforte. 

MASRS* PIANO-FORTE TUTOR: a 

strraetim Bo^ ecctarnic^ eccrrusse LeaBoas to 

CO pLa. J the Ptuaoforte eascly lad tiiorocgiiij. It 
tsaiss Twenty icim po{sdxr T-"*-^ ^tutj^-UttN eiT ; 
In ic^.-ae ftriio. pnoe Is. ; posS &ee» 14 



TOUNG FOLKS' SONGS— SACRED, amseed 

forte AeeompacizBcnrs by W. X. Mi:lus. A wftectkn o< «• I 

Boot^ eompruo^ a nizmber of ti*e ofd f a i wuito H3 
few ijot CO well Kxcnra. &e, . wis? zo tLexr latexits, thc^ aie £10117 
tobecoQxe. Tboot^ spe.ia'rj a^cLqpCed Cor the 3roan^. tba 1 
eontain* a few Hrmns eq^iallj Kdwad for these oc riper 
Great attenlioa has been paid to the Xraie, tiw hanMuaa 
■izaple uid ziot Ixkelj to orertask the little fingera. HandaoBMlj 
hound in doth, berelled boards, exiza gils, with nhastiated Tlfla. 
Pliee 2c ; poet &ee, 70 ssampa. 

YOUNG FOLKS' SONGS— SECULAR, arranged with Piano- 
forte Accompanimenta by W. M. Miixxa. Asdectknof CtSoon 
beiciT a companioQ to Totmg Folks' Sacred. Handaont^ boand 
in cloth, bereiled boards, extra gilt, with lUnstxabad llti»- 
Priee Sm, ; post free, 70 stampa. 



FOR THE ACCORDION AND FLUTINA. 

ACCORDION PRECEPTOR, or the Pocket Guide to the 
Art of flaying the Accordion and Flutina ; containins^ a ooorsa ol 
Lowons on MiisAe. complete Instructions ami Scales, and aSdeetkn 
of tunes, Bocrca and Secular, carefully marked axMi figured 
thro«i{()»f/at, aiMi arranged progreaiTely for BeginnenL fkioo 
4d.; post free for 5 stamps. 




ACCORDION AND FLUTINA TUTOR; a new and 

greatly improved Instruction Book : containing a concise Series 
of Lessons in Music, with Instructions, Scales, and a variety of 
Popular Airs, accurately marked and figured throughout. Fxioe 
6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

ACCORDION MADE EASY: a Collection of 150 Easy Tunes, 
carefully marked and figured, i)rogressiyeIy arranged for 
Beginners. Price 3d. ; post free for 4 stamps. 

SELECTION OP ACCORDION AND FLUTINA MUSIC 
(uniform with "Accordion and Flutina Tutor"); containing 
174 of the choicest Melodies of all Coimtries, correctly markM 
and figured throughout, forming the best and largest Collection 
of Tunes for these instruments which has yet appeared. Fxioe 
Is.; i>ost free for 13 stamps. 



FOR THE VIOLIN. 



MARRS' VIOLIN PRECEPTOR, or Pocket Guide to the 
Art of Playing the Violin; containing a complete course of Lessons 
on Music, with Instructions, Scales, and a Selection of Airs, 
arranged in an easy and progressive style. Price 4d.; post free 
for 5 stamps. 

MARRS' VIOLIN TUTOR: a new and greatly improved 
Instruction Book (uniform with "Selections"); contaming a 
concise Scries of Lessons in Music, Instructions, Scales, and a 
variety of Popular Airs. Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamx>s. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP VIOLIN MUSIC (uniform vdth 
"Violin Tutor"); containing 233 of the most Popular Airs, 
Marches, Strathspeys, Keels, Hornpipes, Jigs, Country Dances, 
Quicksteps, Quamillcs, Polkas, &e., each page forming a com- 
pete Medley. This is the best and largest collection ever offered 
for the money, four times its price having been formerly charged 
for half the number of pieces. Pried Is. ; post free for 13 stamps. 

POPULAR DUET BOOK: a Selection of favourite Airs, 
arranged as Duets and Trios, for Two or Three Violins. Cloth, 
2s. ; post free for 28 stamps. 



FOR THE FLUTE. 

FLUTE PRECEPTOR, or Pocket Guide to the Art of 
Playing the Flute; containing complete Course of Lessons on 
Mxisic, with Instructions, Scales, and a selection of favourite 
Airs, arranged progressively. Price 4d. ; post free for 5 stamps. 

MARRS' FLUTE TUTOR : a new and greatly improved 
Instruction Book (uniform with "Selections"); contahiing a 
concise Series of Lessons in Music, Instructions, Scales, and a 
variety of popular Airs. Price 6d. ; piost free for 7 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP 100 TUNES FOR THE FLUTE. 
In foolscap 4to. Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 
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MARRS' FLUTE MADE EASY: a CoUection of 100 Easy 
Tunes, carefully edected, progreaaiTely ammged for Begiimera. 
Price 8d.; poet free for 4 stamps. 

FLUTIST'S HANDBOOK: a Collection of choice and 
popular Melodies; forming a sequd to the "Flute Mads East," 
and containing Tunes of a more advanced daas for Beginnera 
Price 8d.; post free for 4 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OF FLUTE MUSIC (uniform with 
** Flute Tutor") ; 237 fayourite Melodies of all Idnds, set in the 
keys most suitable for the Flute, forming the largest and most 
complete Collection ever offered at the pri^ Price Is.; post free 
for 13 stamps. 

POPULAR DUET BOOK: a choice Selection of favourite 
Airs, arranged as Duets and Trios for two or three Flutes. Cloth, 
price 2s.; post free for 28 stamps. 



VOCAL MUSIG. 

MARRS' VOCAL TUTOR : containing a concise aeries of 
Lessons in Music, Instructions, and Scales, for the formation and 
improvement of the Voice, and a variety of Popular Songs, Duets, 
Glees, and Catches. Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

ONE HUNDRED SONGS: with Melodies Original and 
Selected, by James Ballantyne, author of " Castles in the Air," 
&c., on toned paper and extra binding. Price 5a; poet free for 
64 stamps. In tsuian boards, 7a 6d.; post free for 04 stampa 

SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS: Words and Music of 83 of 
his Choicest Songs. Price 8d. ; post free for 4 stamps. 

THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND: a new CoUection of nearly 
Two Hundred Popular and National Songa. In paper covers. 
Price 8d. ; post free for 4 stamps. 



TONIC SOL-FA MUSIG BOOKS. 
Edited bt W. M. MILLEB. 

TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO POPULAR 

SCOTTISH BONGS. Words and Musio in the Tonic Sol-Fa 
Notation. In paper covers, 9d ; post free for 10 stampa In 
limp cloth. Is ; post free for 14 stamps. 

ENGLISH SONGS, with Music in the Sol-fa Notation; over 
100 of the most Popular Songs. In paper covers, 9d ; post free for 
10 stamps. In limp cloth, Is ; post free for 14 stamps. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt, price Is 6d ; post free for 20 stamps. 

SCHOOL MUSIC: a Selection of beautiful Songs, progres- 
sively arranged for use in School. In tiie Sol-fa Notation. Price 
Sd ; post free for 8 stampa 
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THE TONIC SOL-FA SCHOOL CHOIR BOOK: a Stlec- 
tion of Songs specially prepared for being used at Juvenile 
Demonstrations, Examinations, &o. Price 2d; post free for & 
stamps. 

MINSTREL MELODIES, Words and Music in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation: Price 3d ; post free for 4 stamps. This collection 
of Melodies has been prepared for the use of Schools and Bands 
of Hope. The words have been carefully selected for thdr beautv 
and purity. 

MILLER'S SELECTION OP PART SONQS ; arranged for 
four Voices. In Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Price 8d ; post frae for 4 
stamps. 

CHORAL HARP: a Selection of Three Part Songs. Sacred 
and Secular. In Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 64 pages. Fnce2d;post 
free for 3 stamps. 

TEMPERANCE HARP: a Selection of 03 very popular and 
beautiful Part Bongs. Arranged for the use of Buicui of Hope 
and Schools. In the Tonic Sol-fa Notation. I^ce 2d ; post froe 
for 3 stamps. 

SILVER HARP: a Selection of 62 Three-Part Songs. Ar- 
ranged for the use of Schools. In the Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Price 
2d ; post free for 8 stamps. 

QOLDEN HARP: a Selection of 70 New and Beautiful 
Sacred Songs. Arranged for the use of Schools. Price 2d ; post 
free for 3 8tamx)s. 

VOCAL HARP: a Selection of 50 Three-Part Sacred and 
Secular Melodies in the Sol-fa Notation. Price 2d ; post free for 8 
stamps. 

SILVER CORD: a Selection of 100 Secular and Sacred 
Melodies in the Sol-fa Notation. Price 2d ; post free for 3 stamps. 

THE CHORUSES of Donizetti's Opera ** Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor," in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, and used by the Glasgow 
Tonio Sol-Fa Choral Society at Mr. Sims Reeves' Concert. I^ce 
6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 

HANDEL'S ORATORIO *'ATHALIA," in the Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation. Price Is. 6d.; post free for 20 stamps. 

HANDEL'S ORATORIO ** BELSHAZZAR/' in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation: Price 8s. 6d.; post free for 45 stamps. 



NEW SERIES-SOL-FA SCHOOL BOOKS. 

PBIOE ONE PENNY. 

LITTLE SUNBEAMS, No. 1, Simple Pieces for tntsjit ClasseB. 
LITTLB SUNBEAMS, No. 2, Do. do. 

LITTLE SUNBEAMS, No. 3, Do., do. 

SCHOOL DUETS, No. 1, Simple Pieces arranged in Two 

Parts for Junior Classes. 
SCHOOL DUETS, No. 2, no. do. 
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NATIONAL MELODIES (Scotbh), No. 1, Simply arranged. 
NATIONAL MELODIES (Scotch), No. 2, Do. 

NATIONAL MELODIES (Engllsli), No. 3, Do. 

(This Series will indude Melodies of principal Naiiona,) 

SCHOOL TRIOS, No. 1, Arranged for Senior Classes. 

SCHOOL TRIOS, No. 2, Do. do. 

SILVER BELLS, No. 1, A Selection of Two-Part Pieces 
suitable for Junior Classes. 

SILVER BELLS, No. 2, Do. do. 

SILVER BELLS, No. 8> Do. do. 

SILVER BELLS, NO. 4, Do. do. 

SILVER CHIMES, No. 1. A Selection of Two and Tliree- 
Fart Pieces stataUe for Senior Classes. 

SILVER CHIMES, No. 2, Do. do. 

SILVER HORN. A Selection of Sacred and Secular Pieces 
suitable for the more advanced Classes in Day 
Schools. Price 2d., Post free for 3 Stamps. 



SACRED MUSIC IN THE OLD NOTATION. 

R. A. SMITH'S ANTHEMS, DOXOLOGIES, &c. : only 
Complete Edition, containing Thirteen Favourite Pieces not in 
any other ; uniform with, and forming a companion to, " Mabbs* 
Sacreo Musia" Price la; post free for 14 stamps. 

MARRS' (Late Cameron's) SELECTION of SACRED 
Music : 300 of the most Popular Psalm and U3rmn Times used in 
Churches, including many Copyright Pieces which cannot appear 
in any other work; with Lessons on the Art of Singing, and a 
Precentor's Directory to appropriate Tunes for the various Psalms, 
Paraphrases, &c. Price 2s ; post free for 28 stamps. 

MARRS' (Late Cameron's) NATIONAL PSALMIST: a Neat 
Pocket Collection of Sacred Music for use in Chiurch ; containing 
154 of the Tunes most frequently sung; with Lessons on Singing. 
ISmo., of paper covers, 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. In limp 
cloth, Is ; post free for 14 stfunps. 

MARRS' (Late Cameron's) NATIONAL LYRIST : a Selec- 
tion of the most Popular Tunes, in all metres, suitable for the 
different Hymn Books, as well as for the Psalms and Parnx^n'ases. 
Pocket size, cloth, gilt edges, price Is 6d; post free for 20 
stamps. In limp cloth, Is; post free for 14 stamps. In paper 
covers, 9d ; post free for 10 stamps. 



% 
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SACRED MUSIO IN THE TONIC SOL-FA 

NOTATION. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP SACRED MUSIC: Part I., coii' 
taining 203 Psalm Times, in different Metres. Tonic Sol-fa- 
Notation. Paper ooyera, price 6<L ; post free for 7 8tamx>a. In 
doth limp, 9(L; post free for 10 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP SACRED MUSIC: Part II., 
containing 181 Hymn Tunes, Doxologies, and Chants, specially 
suited for the Hymn Books. Tonic Bol-fa Notation. In paper 
covers, price 6d ; post free for 7 stamps. In cloth limp, 9d ; 
post free for 10 stamps. 

MARRS' SELECTION OP SACRED MUSIC, containing 
above 374 Psalm Tunes, Doxologies, and Chants. Tonic Sul-fa 
Notation. In paper covers. Is ; post free for 14 stamps. In cloth 
limp. Is 6d ; post free for 20 stamps. 

TUNE BOARDS FOR PRECENTORS' DESKS. Just 
prepared, a new set of Tune 13oards, which for distinctness and 
cheapness are without a rival. Each Board has a tune on each 
side. A Sample Board can be sent post free, on receipt of 12 
postage stamps. 
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New Series, just Published, beautifully Illustrated, and 
printed by the first Lithographers in Britain. 

Price SixPENCit Price One Shilling. 

X Merry Times. 



2. Happy Hours. 
8. Ficture Alphabet, 
ft. Merry Children. 
6. Toong Folks' Joys. 

6. Children's Country Pets. 

7. Alphabet of Anlmalfl. 



1. George Washingrton. 

2. The Ten Little TravellerSr 

3. Funny Animals. 

4. Ficture Alphabet. 
6. British Sports. 

6. Sports and Games. 

7. Little Folks at Home. 

8. Happy Boys and Girls. 

9. The Infant Chinee. 
10. Little Folks in China. 



SERIES OF TWO SHILLING NOVELS. 

Bound in Boardi. Beautifully' IlluminaUd Cover, Poztfrett SO Stamps, 

1. The Abbot of Aberbrothock. I 4. Lore and Fortune Lost. 

2. The Gold Hunters. I 5. Maggie Lyndsay. 
8. The PeriLs of the Sea. I 6. Hada, tha Hindu. 

7. TohUs Wilson, &e. 



u 



MONSTER SHILLING NOVELS. 

Beautifully lUumintUed Oover. PostfrUf 14 ttan^ 

1. Sensational Sea NotcIb (498 pages). 

2. NoTels for To-Day (490 pages). 

3. Adventures in Search ol Gold (498 pages). 

4. Sam the Sluggard (477 pages). 

6. The Student^s Career, Ac. (482 pages). 



THE FIRESIDE SERIES OF NOVELS. 

Price 6d, each, or Pott fru far 7 ttaimpt. 



1. A Gold Hunter's Adventures 

between Melbourne and 
Ballarat 

2. The Adventures of a Midshii>- 

man. 
8 Life at the Gold Mines. 

4. The Household Skeleton. 

5. Wamcliffe the Wanderer. 
«. The Brave Old Salt. 

7. The Light Dragoon. 

8. The Gambler's Last Fledge. 

9. Life Among the Red Indmns. 
10. Lights andf Shadows of Scot- 
tish Life. By Professor Wil- 
son, of Edinburgh University. 



11. Trials of Mar»ret Lyndsaj. 

By Professor Wilson,of BdJm- 
burgh University. 

12. The T^ of Blood. 

13. The Conscript's Bevenge. 

14. Walter Ogilvy; or, l^e For- 

gotten Name. 
16. A Widow's Devotion. 

16. The Missing Wife. 

17. Bums' and Tannahill's Poems. 

18. A Strange Life ; or. The Life 

of a literary Vagrant. 

19. Wandering Menie. 



CHEAP LIBRARY OF AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 

The following Volumes, price 6d. each ; post free for 7 stamps. 

THE MODEL LETTER- WRITBB, for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, forming a complete Guide to the Art of Polite Corres- 
pondence on all subjects. 18mo, sewed, fancy cover. 

FIRESLDB AMUSEMENTS FOB WINTER EVEN- 
INGS; containing the best Riddles. Enigmas, Conimdrums, 
Puzzles, Fortune-telling, Forfeits, Charms, Ceremonies, Magic, 
Legerdemain, Tricks with Cards and Dice, Fireworks, &c. 18mo. 
sewed, fancy cover 

THE BUDGET OF ANBODOTB, WIT, AND 
HUMOUR : a Choice Collection of Anecdotes Jests, Puns, and 
other Comic Sayings, selected from the best sources. 18mo, 
sewed, fancy cover, 

^* PATOHWORK," a Book of Pun and Fun, compiled by 
Mr. Howard Paul, and containing the best selection of Anecdotei^ 
&a, ever published. ISmo, sewed, fancy cover. 

THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED WARRIORS— Wal- 
lace, Bruce, Wellington, Bonaparte, Havelock, and Sir CoUtf 
CampbelL 18mo, sewed, fancy cover. 

POPULAR STORIES BY POPULAR WRITERS; op, 
Light Reading for Leisure Hours. Demy 18mo, sewed, faausy 
cover. 
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LJTTIiB TAIjES fob UTTLB KEIADBBS: AmnBing 
Bfcoiies for the Young, with Woodcuts. 18mo, sewed, fancy cover. 

THE POBTIOAL WORBB OF ROBERT TANNAHILiL, 
with Memoir of his Life. 82mo, fancy cover. 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY. 82zao, doth, strongly 
bound. 



MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

HOW TO WRITE : a Pocket "Manual of Oompoaitlon and 
Letter Writing, embracing Unts on Penmanship and the choice of 
Writing Materials ; FractiLcal Rules for Literary Composition in 
generaT and Epistolary and Newspaper Writing and Proof- 
oorrecting in pturticular; and Directions for writing Letters of 
Business, Relationship, and Love, illustrated by numerous 
examples of genuine Episties from tiie i)ens of the best Writers, 
to wmch are added Forms of Letters of Introduction, Notes, Cards, 
&c. In paper covers, 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 

HOW TO DEBATE: a Manual for Debating Societies, 
with Hints as to Public Speaking. Price 2d.; post free for 3 
stamps. 

HOW TO BEHAVE : a Manual of Etiquette and Polite 
Behaviour, and Guide to correct Personal Habits ; embracing 
Personal Habits, Dress, Self-culture, Manners, and Morals; 
Courtesy, Etiquette, Domestic Manners, Apologies, Situatioxus, 
Receptions, Visits and Calls, Observances of Everyday life, 
Etiquette of Occasion and Places ; Love, Courtship, Marriage, &o. 
Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS: a Manual of Practical 
Affairs, and Guide to Success in life ; embracing Principles ol 
Business, Advice in reference to a Business Education, Choice of 
a Pursuit, Buying and Selling, General Management, Causes of 
Success and Failure, How to get Customers, Business Forms, &c. 
Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 

CAMERON'S SHORT-HAND WRITER'S POOKET 
Guide, being a New and Improved System of Stenography, 
wherel^ that art may be acquired in a few hours, without the 
aid of a teacher. Royal d2mo, cloth gilt, price 6d.; post free for 
7 stamps. 

THE READY RECKONER, or. Trader's Sure Guide; 
containiug accurate Tables of the value of any quantity of goods 
from^ to£l, with Tables of Interest, Weights, and Measures, &,o. 
Price 6d. 

GRAY'S INTRODUCTION TO ARITHMETIC, for use 
in Schools and Private Instruction. Price 6d., post free for 7 
stamps. 

A CATECHISM FOR YOUNG COMMUNICANTS on 
the Nature and Use of the Sacrament of Our Lord's Supper. By 
the late Rev. Dr. Andskw Thomson, Edinburgh. Price 8d.; post 
free for 4 stami)s. 



